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WINNING MERINOS. 
D. King’s Exhibit at 


o-— 


ILLUSTRATION 
represents a group of 
Merino sheep from 
Meadow Brook Farm, the 
property of E. D. King, 
Cotley Co. Kan., which 
front at the World’s Co- 
‘xposition Sheep Show. The 
King, 216, won first prize at 
na State Fair, 1893, and 
flock of rams and six ewes. 

mbian he won second prize 


itis 








Fifth and sixth on aged ewes. 


Second and third on ae ae KEROSENE ATTACHMENT. 


ewes. 
Fourth on yearling ewes. 
First and second on ewe lambs. 
Second on ram and three ewes. 
Second on pen of five ewes bred by 
exhibitor. 
Second and third on pen of two rams 
and three ewes bred by exhibitor. 


Meadow Brook Farm sheep exhibit. | 


They were typical Western Merino sheep | 


in size, vigor, and symmetry. The pro- 
prictor of Meadow Brook Stock Farm has | 
studied to fashion his Merino sheep after 
the best models of profitable meat-pro- 
ducing animals; Nor, can it be sus- | 
pected that he has omitted the fleece | 





1 | Experiment 
Visitors at the World’s Fair, who ex- | Howard Evarts Weed describes a kero- | 
amined the Merino sheep, were impressed | sene attachment to a knapsack sprayer, 


e » . | ° ° ° . 
with the wonderful character of the | which embodies a new idea of much value 








—-_-e-~—- 


A New Improvement on Knap- 
sack Sprayers. 





In Bulletin No. 30, of the Mississippi 
Station, Entomologist 





to the fruit grower and gardener. 

The kerosene is placed in a separate 
tank, which is attached to the back of 
the main tank by means of two clips at 
the side near the top and holds one and 
one-fourth gallons. A one-fourth inch 
hose, attached by a collar, connects the 
kerosene tank with a brass pine connect- 
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e nd on two-year-old ram, and two 
; ud ‘es lavored giving me first. 
“hace on yearling ram. 
~ “ond on ram lamb, 
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sixth, iree-year-old ewe, and 
Second 
rey on two-year-old ewe, and sixth. 

bird on yearling, 
'irst on ewe lambs, 
‘ Ci nd On ram and three ewes, 
4 _ on pen of five ewes. 
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a . B, Size and form of carcass, 
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lan, as the following list shows: 


ld in class “Merino A, form 
quality and weight of 
nsidered.” He is a large 
ne ram, with a long and 
. very even all over, and 
im extra well on legs and 
| Mr. King believes that the 
fleece was not surpassed by 
the Columbian grounds. 

d by the 203-pound ram 
we 618, winner of first as 
sweepstakes female of class 
isof medium size, and is of the 
‘ino type in covering, quality, 
f fleece. Ewe E. D. K., 
lamong the two-year-olds and 
pstakes in class “ Merino 

rm of carcass, with quality 
t fleece to be considered,” 
ed, broad, straight-backed, 
(i, heavy-quartered ewe of 
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fleece. Her second fleece 
' pounds, with a three and 
inches staple, and she now 
und. The ewe E. D. K., 
‘ly marked by the artist as 
late), won first as ewe lamb 
uo A class. She is a large, 
in form, and complete in 
th a long, dense fleece of 
ily. She was sired by “ Brick,” 
re of the first and fifth prize 
s in Merino A. Ewe E. D. 
'st_ prize ewe lamb in Merino 
the smooth, broad-backed, 
rino type, thoroughly wooled 
: fleece of high quality. 
ed by Logan, and her grand 
‘a of five Columbian prize 


ewe lambs Nos. 372 and 
tl probably not equalled by 
of any breed shown at the 
lumbian Exposition. 
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MS WON AT CHICAGO, 


won high honors at the 


* Torm of carcass, with quality 
fleece to be considered, 


COLUMBIAN PRIZE WINNERS. 


possibilities, when the tam “ King’s | 
Chance” weighed 190} pounds, and 
sheared 444 pounds; when “ Logan” 
weighed 200 pounds, and sheared 363 
pounds; when ewes sheared 244 and 
26 pounds. It is a rule with Mr. King 
to buy all the sheep he can’t beat in the 
show ring. 

E. D. King is a young man, but has 
become a formidable rival in the show 
rings even in the West, where the best 
mutton Merino sheep of recognized 
Vermont blood are met with. 

It may not be acceptable to Merino 
breeders to call such sheep as King’s 
“Western Merinos”; but the evidences 
yearly become more plain that the types 
of American Merino sheep are dividing 
up into families, though of the same 
blood and registered in the same record 
associations. So true is this that experts 
are prone to speak of Vermont Merinos 
as a distinct sheep from the Merinos of 
western Pennsylvania, and now we hear 
of Western and of King’s Merino sheep. 
The writer predicts divisions among 
American Merinos similar to divisions 
among the British Downs. In the latter 
case it was a work of years and bitter 
contention before consent was given to 
recognize distinct merits; so will it be 
with the great American Merino sheep ; 
but it is to be seen as a coming fact—an 
inevitable fact. 





Better Than Spraying. 
Eprror AmeERIcAN Farmer: A 
few flambos, such as are used in pro- 
cessions, filled with kerosene and lighted 
at night during Summer, will destroy 
more moths and other pests to the gar- 
dener and horticulturist than all the 
spraying that canbedone. Hang them on 
stakes four feet from the ground and light 
them after dark. The cabbage moth is 
the only pest that does not work at night, 
and therefore cannot be destroyed by the 
lamp. To destroy the worms on the 
cabbage, dissolve half a pound of niter 
in two gallons of water. Sprinkle the 
plants well with the mixture, with a wisp 
of hay. The eggs are deposited by a 
pale-yellow moth with black spots on 
the wings; they are very small and are 
laid on the underside of the leaves. In 
24 hours after the moth deposits them 
they hatch and become small worms, 
and at once commence cutting through 
the leaf; as soon as they come in contact 
with the niter it dissolves them. The 
sprinkling must be continued after a rain, 
as the niter or saltpeter will be washed 
off. The application will fertilize the 
plants and in no way injure them. I 
have tried everything, but find this the 





on yearling ram, 


ing with the cylinder of the pump. A 
stopcock is provided, so that the kerosene, 
or a portion of it, can be shut off at any 
time. A pipe for the passage of the | 
water is provided, at right angles to the 
pipe through which the kerosene passes, 
and this is also provided with a stopcock 
with an elongated handle extending 
through the top of the main tank, so 
that the water may be shut off if desired. 
Owing to the action of kerosene upon 
rubber, the small rubber balls which 
serve as valves at the bottom of the 
pump cylinder, should be replaced with 
marbles. The hose connection between 
the kerosene tank and the pump should 
be of cloth insertion, so that it may last 
longer than would be the case if com- 
posed of rubber alone. It will occasion- 
ally be necessary to put on a new hose 
connection here, which is easily don. | 
The kerosene tank can be made of tin, 

unless wanted for corrosive compounds, | 
as explained later, and is readily detach- 
able from the pump proper, so that when 

the pump is used for purposes other than 

where a mechanical mixture of two 
liquids is wanted, it will in no way in- 
terfere with the use of the pump in the 
ordinary manner. 

The mechanical mixture of kerosene 
with water is designed to do away with 
the necessity of making a kerosene emul- 
sion. Kerosene is an excellent destroyer 
of insect life, and by its use many insects 
can be destroyed which could not be 
reached in any other way. Heretofore 
the kerosene has been made into an 
emulsion by first mixing with soapsuds 
or sour milk and then diluting with 
water, as it cannot be used in an undi- 
luted state on plants on account of its 
injurious effects. While it has been used 
as an insecticide very successfully in the 
form of an emulsion, yet various writers 
have reported far different results from 
their attemptsin making astableemulsion. 
It would seem that different conditions 
as to the kind of soap and water used, 
temperature, mode of operation, etc., 90 
affect the making of the emulsion that 
the same results are not always obtained 
even by the same person when working 
under what might be. considered the 
same conditions. Such being the Mee, if 
by the mechanical mixture of kerosene 
and water we can accomplish the same 
results obtained by an emfilsion, we have 
greatly simplified the matter, so that it 
will be used as an insecticide much more 
extensively. Kerosene is wanted for use 
as an insecticide most extensively in gar- 
den work, and for such purposes the 
knapsack pumps are used almost exclu- 
sively. It is on this account that we 
have fitted the attachment to these 








best.—F. F, Arxrnson, Sedan, Kan, 
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pumps. By means of this attachment 


# 


any proportions of kerosene and water 
desired can be pumped from the nozzle 
by simply turning the stopcocks, Both 
stopcocks can be reached with the hand 
when pumping, although for ordinary 
purposes it is only necessary to turn the 
cock of the kerosene pipe, this being the 
more easily reached. 

Experiments with this attachment 
show that the kerosene and water are so 
thoroughly mixed in the act of pumping 
that the kerosene is as harmless to foliage 
as is an emulsion of the same strength, 
and upon all plants so far as we have 
experimented we have been enabled to 
kill the insects without injury to the 
foliage. We have been especially suc- 
cessful in using the attachment upon the 
green cabbage worm (Pieris rapa) and 


_ the cabbage aphis (A. brassicw), the pro- 


portion of kerosene used being about 
one-tenth. For the cattle tick (Boophi- 
lus bovis) we have used the attachment 
successfully by using equal amounts of 
kerosene and water. 

This attachment can also be used for 
many purposes other than the mechani- 
cal mixture of kerosene and water. In 
many cases it may be best to dilute 
fungicides only when applied to the 
foliage in the act of pumping, and for 
this purpose it will prove useful. <A re- 
cent report recommends this method as 
being the most effieient in the prepara- 
tion and use of the ammoniacal solution 
of copper carbonate. Of course when 
the copper or other corrosive compounds 
are used in this manner, the small tank 
should be made of brass instead of tin. 


SUMMARY, 
1. By means of an attachment to the 
knapsack pumps we are now enabled to 


mechanically mix kerosene with water 
for use as an insecticide. 


2. This mechanical mixture appears 


to do all the work of a kerosene emul=t 


sion, thus greatly simplifying the method 
of applying kerosene as an insecticide. 
3. This attachment is applicable to all 
the: knapsack pumps of the Galloway 
pattern, and can now be obtained in 
connection with the “ Perfected Gallo- 
way” and the “ Perfection ” knapsacks, 
4. As this attachment is not patented. 





South Florida. 


Eprror AMERICAN FarMER: I have 
read with much interest the many letters 
published in Toe AMERICAN FARMER 
from “ All Over the Country.” But not 
having seen any from this section of 
South Florida, I will briefly mention a 
few of the many advantages and induce- 
ments this locality offers to the home and 
health-seeker, 





“Having resided and practiced medi- 
cine in this vicinity for the past 12 years, 
I can assure those in quest of homes or 
health that here they can find a locality 
absolutely free from malaria or typhoid 
diseases, where good land, near railroads, 



































IMPROVED KNAPSACK SPRAYER, 


all manufacturers are at liberty to place 
it upon their pumps. 

5. The attachment can also be used 
for many purposes where a mechanical 
mixture of two liquids is wanted. 





Barren Apple Trees. 

Apple trees that grow in manured and 
cultivated soil run mostly to wood and 
yield no fruit. Too rich a soil is not de- 
sirable for an orchard, and the best 
orchards are found @n a fairly good 
limestone gravel that is well drained. 
When the land tras been made too rich, 
root pruning is advisable. This is done 
by digging a trench ground the tree in 
the Winter or late Fall three feet deep, 
and cutting the roots at a distance of 12 
feet or so from the tree. The trench 
may be filled with poor soil, which will 
check the growth of wood and tend to 
the production of fruit buds. Rather 
close pruning in the Spring, justas the 
buds are swelling, will have the same 
tendency. This checks the growth of 
leaf, and turns the sap into the remain- 
ing branches, and fruit buds are formed. 
A dressing of half'a bushel of iime, air 


can be bought at reasonable prices, 
where good, pure water is easy to obtain, 
where fuel costs nothing but the labor of 
picking it up, and good building ma- 
terial is cheap and abundant. 

This is the heart of the orange belt, 
and all fruits that can be grown in 
Florida here flourish in their greatest 
perfection. All the vegetables grown in 
the Northern gardens can be raised here, 
and with care and skill a garden can be 
made to produce the entire year. 

Grape growing is one of the new t&- 
dustries here, and has thus far proved 80 
successful that it bids fair in the near 
future to become one of the leading in- 
dustries of the State. 

For those predisposed to or afflicted 
with pulmonary disease, or with rheuma- 
tism or kidney diseases, this is the sani- 
tarium par-excellence. 

Situated as we are in the immediate 
vicinity of Hillsboro Bay, with its net- 
work of rivers and creeks, our facilities 
for salt-water bathing, fishing and oyster- 
ing, boating, sailing, etc., is only equaled 
by the headlong abandon and zest with 
which we indulge in them, 





slacked, spread about each tree, will be 
useful to encourage fruit growth. 


I am not a land agent, and have no 
land forsale. My object in writing this is 





to intorm those in the North, who are 


that this is a desirable section to make a 
home in; here is “ room enough for all.” 
We have schools and churches in every 
neighborhood, and we would be pleased 
to have a large immigration of intelligent 
and energetic people come in and help 
build up the country—E. D. Lorna, 
M. D., Brandon, Fla. 


” 





Montana. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Some- 
time ago I made a rash promise to give 
a description of our little County, and 
will now do the best I can. 

The Bitter Root River is from 100 to 
120 miles Jong, and is generally a nice, 
clear stream, full of speckled trout, white 
fish, grailing and suckers’ But at pres- 
ent it is about 600 yards wide, with a 
rapid current, and is doing much dam- 
age to crops on low lands. As there is 
a great deal of snow in the mountains 
and the weather quite warm, there is no 
show of it~thatiny for some time. 

Our valley is from 5 to 15 miles 
wide, surrounded on all sides by high 
mountains, some of which hold their heads 
very high—over 1,200 feet—covered 
with eternal snow. Their sides are cut 
by deep, rocky canyons, out of which 
flows rapid streams of clear and pure 
water, cold as ice. Taken outin ditches 
and distributed over our rich lands, it 
gives us large crops of all kinds of grain, 
except corn, which does not do well, and 
all hardy kinds of fruits. Even apricots, 
peaches and pears are grown. Plums 
grow to perfection. 

W heat goes as high as 50 bushels per 
acre; oats from 35 to 65 bushels. 

We have between 6,000 and 7,000 in- 
habitants. About 4,537 horses; 9,320 
head of cattle; 17,400 sheep; 2,364 
hogs. 
The above is taken from the tax list, 
and is none too large, as most ranchmen 
like to be safe. 

We have good schools and plenty of 
scholars. In one district there are 53 on 
the roll. How is that for a County 
school ? 

As for health, why, my dear friends, 
we have to give our doctors County 
offices to keep the poor fellows out of the 
poorhouse or going with Coxey or the 
Salvation Army. 

There is not much mining here, neither 
will there be until we get some honest 
legislation. Then there will be plenty 
of prospecting, as there is every indica- 
tion of mineral in our rugged mountains. 

This is the best timbered part of Mon- 
tana, or of the Rockies. Lumber is 
cheap, from $8 to $20 for the best. 

We have no coal or lime as far as yet 
known, which is quite a drawback ; but 
as we have plenty of timber for fuel, we 
do not need very much coal. We only 
have one railroad, so that makes it bad 
for all except the road. 

Our mountains have almost all kinds 
of game—moose, elk, deer, with plenty 
of bear and small game such as grouse, 
chickens and other game birds. There 





are plenty of mountain sheep and white 
goats in the high mountains. Our Spring 
was rather cold and wet, but crops look 
well notwithstanding. And if those 
beauties in your village do not hit us too 
hard, I think we may weather it through 
until 96, when, I think, both old parties 
will hear something drop. 

I take your paper and like it well ; 
think you are doing lots of good for the 
farmer’s interest. 

Free silver is what we want out here. 
The tariff is not in it*to us; yet, free- 
traders are in the minority here. Honest 
— for the people, by the people, 
is all we ask or want.—J. W. Goovson, 
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thinking of making a home in the South, | 


The Advantages and Resources 
Mississippi. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Have 
ing been requested by many of the reads 
ers of Tre AMERICAN FARMER to give 
a description, ete., of Mississippi through 
that valuable paper, we condense our 
answer in the same and trust it will be 
satisfactory to all. 

We cannot boast, as our Texas friend 
did, of a perpetual Summer, with fruits 
and vegetables every week in the year, 
except along the Gulf Coast. In the 
northern part of the State we have some 
very cold weather during Winter, but 
not of long duration. Cotton raising is 
one of the chief occupations, although we 
can raise, and do, almost any and every- 
thing that can be raised in a semi-tropi- 
cal country. Throughout the central 
portion of the State the surface is prin- 
cipally uplands, which is especially 
adapted to stock raising. Horses, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, goats, in fact all kinds of 
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animals can be successfully raised here, 
with but very little expense, as we have 
a natural pasture here lasting from seven 
to nine months. And owing to the 
moderately mild Winters, as compared 
with other parts of the United States, it 
is but very little trouble and expense to 
have Winter pastures that all-kind of 
stock do well on with but very little ex- 
tra feed. Along the Mississippi delta is 
the most fertile lands in the South, and 
parts of it covered with the finest of 
timber, such as oak, beech, gum, cypress, 
ash, poplar, ete. Some of the largest 
and finest equipped lumbering and 
shingle mills in the South are situated on 
the river and L. N. O. & T. Railroad. 
There is more cotton produced in the 
Mississippi delta than in any other dis- 
trict of .its size in the World. The 
prairies of the eastern part are very fer- 
tile, producing immense quantities of 
corn, cotton, oats, ete. The health is 
very good asa general thing, except in 
the delta, where malarial fevers and chills 
are prevalent during the latter part of 
Summer and Fall. The educational ad- 
vantages are good. The State Univer- 
sity, at Oxford, the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College near Starkville, the I. 
I. & F. College, at Columbus, cannot be 
excelled. There are also many private 
academies throughout the State, that 
offer as good educational advantages as 
could be wished for. 

Labor is very plentiful, ranging from 
$8 to $12 per month, onthefarm. The 
average price of horses and mules is 
about $75; cows, $15 to $25; hogs, $5 
to $10, and other animals in proportion. 
Corn sells readily at from 50 to 75 cents 
per bushel, owing to the time of year; oats, 
50 cents per bushel ; peas, 75 cents to $1.50 
per bushel; molasses, 25 to 50 cents per 
gallon. There are canning factories in 
all parts of the State that have increased 
the demand for vegetables. Tomatoes 
sell for 25 cents per bushel ; potatoes for 
50 cents; beans, green, 50 cents; garden 
peas, 50 cents. Fruits, melons, etc., are 
always in demand at good prices, There 
are many things that can be successfully 
raised here that do not receive much at- 
tention, such as tobacco, rice, wheat, 
sugar cane, etc. And theve is no country 
that offers any better inducements to 
apiarists than this, the honey produced 
in the apiaries of this State being equal 
to the best, both in qhantity and quality. 
We wish to say that what we have writ- 
ten is not for the purpose of inducing 
emigration or anything of the kind. It 
is only an answer to the many letters re- 
ceived by us from all parts of the country. 
We have no ax to grind.—Jonn W. 
Dek, Denmark, Misa, 





Single stem training for tomatoes is 
thought to make the crop earlier but 
reduce the quantity. Plants from cut- 
tings have been found to be earlier, and 
more productive early in the season, than 








Stevensville, Mont, 


the parent stock. 









































































































































































great judment. 
advantage to them, but heavy work 


should be done by other horses. 


of carbolic acid has been added rubbed 
under the jaws of a horse will do much 
towards keeping away those big buzzing 
flies that keep bim tossing his head con- 
tinually. 


less medicine there is around a stable the 
better. 
lave very little faith in the curative 
value of any drugs. 
food and surroundings, and careful 


for deiding, and the straw for food. 
b sa higher food value than second-class 


ing beeves and sheep. This mixed feed 
is 
cornnieal, and makes good meat cheaply. 


the result of overfeeding. Too much 
milk will surely produce this disorder, 
and in the warm weather the trouble 


give alum or other astringents is the 


whieh raw linseed or olive oil is the 
safest. 
until the bowels have regained their 
healthful condition and digestion is re- 
stored. 
feedmg may begin with not more than 
a pint at first of milk fresh from the 
cow. 
the diarrhea is checked, the quantity 
may be inereased at longer intervals. 


Humane Treatment Secures the Best 


horse cannot lay to his work and bend 
his head down when he desires to do so, 
be sure that he is net properly harnessed.” 
Whenever a horse is employed for the 
purpose of drawing any vehicle, it is of 
the utmost importance that he should be 
able to employ all his strength to ad- 
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Yard Echoes. 
Bowel troubles often result from colts 
being allowed to suckle when the mares 
are heated from work. 


. Mares in foal should be worked with 
Steady, light work is an 


A little vaseline to which a few drops 


- Outside of liniments for sprains, the 
At heart, intelligent doctors 
They rely on proper 


treatment. 
It is better economy to use leaves, etc., 


It 
Jay. The English farmers feed all their 
draw, and use it largely cut into chaff 
and mixed with pulped roots for fatten- 


sprinkled with cottonseed meal, or 


Diarrhea in calves is almost wholly 


may become serious if neglected. To 
very worst thing that can be done. It 
only aggravates the trouble. The right 
treatment is to get rid of the undigested 
curd by mild, laxative medicine, of 


Food is to be entirely withheld 
This may be in two days, when 
This may be given hourly, and if 


———_@——— -_—_ — 


USE OF DRAFT HORSES. 





Practical Results. 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: “If a 


vantage. Lveryone who considers at all 
must acknowledge that if a horse has to | 
do bis work in a cramped or confined 
conditiou, or when he is inconveniently 
placed as regards the load, he cannot 
exert his full power, which is so much 
loes to his master, or if forced to perform 
a certain amount, that he is obliged to 
waste a great deal more of his strength 
(or museular power) than is required, to 
his own great pain and injury. The 
question how to properly attach the 
horse to the vehicle is, therefore, one of 
the greatest importance to every master 
who wishes to get a proper degree of 
work in a fair and rational manner. 
Yet, from being unacquainted with the 
principles, few examine closely into the 
practice; an immense deal of horse 
strength is wasted every day on loads 
which, if properly attached, might have 
been comfortably moved with far less 
trouble, exertion, and pain. The act of 
pulling is performed by leaning forward 
with the weight of the body against the 
resistance of the opposing force, and 


then by strong movements of the limbs, |~ 


keeping up and increasing the pressure ; 
the weight of the body being of the 
utmost importance, as anyone may try 
by pulling at a rope passing over one 
shoulder and standing upright all the 
time. It will be found that what was 
before pulled with ease cannot be moved 
at all, or at any rate only by the most 
severe and continued efforts of the limbs. 
These muscular movements, exhausting 
the strength, try the system violently, 
whereas the body weight is easily em- 
ployed without consuming the vital 
energies. 

From the upright position of a man’s 
body, he is not fitted to draw loadsa If, 
therefore, this great difference is perceiv- 
able with his light frame, how great 
must be the waste of strength when the 
horse is prevented from throwing his 
whole weight fairly into the collar? 
Yet this is constantly the case through 
various causes, 

First, and, unfortunately, in too many 
cases, the collar is quite unfit for the 
animal. A horse collar is, we are sorry 
to say, frequently looked upon merely as 
a ring for the neck, to which the traces 
are to be affixed ; whereas there is no part 
of the harness which is so important and 
which ought to fit sq accurately. How 
often is a little collar, only fit fora pony, 
jammed on the neck of a much larger 
animal, so that every pull he makes 
gives the feeling of strangulation, and 
that will, in all probability, cause 
some fit, if long continued, besides 
liability to gall and wring the ani- 
mal’s shoulder? When this has taken 
piace, the work cannot be fairly per- 

rmed ; and to do it all, the anguish of 
the poor horse must be indescribable. 

Secondly, the horse is often prevented 
from throwing his weight into the collar 


cumbrance introduced by vanity and 
retained by thoughtlessness amounting to 
cruelty. Ask horse keepers why they 
use it, and hardly one will give you the 
same answer, although it is generally 
supposed to be a safeguard in case of 
stumbling. The real object with which 
it was applied is that the weak, or old, or 
poor horse assumes the lofty carriage of 
the thoroughbred horse ; and the tossing 
of the head, the foam of the mouth, and 
the restless agitation of the body (mute 
but expressive signs of pain and sufler- 
ing) come, in a little while, not only to 
be disregarded, but even to be looked at 
with approbation. Fortunately this 
vitiated taste is rapidly going out of 
fashion as better information is diffused. 
Few of the London cab drivers use 
check-reins, knowing them to be incon- 
sistent with proper work ; and when one 
is observed it will invariably be found to 
be some poor animal whose wearied and 
haggard appearance is attempted to be 
disguised by this implement of torture. 
Thirdly, a great cause of unnecessary 
pain and labor to many horses is a 
neglect in keeping the w properly 
greased. “Some persons may not be 
aware,” says Hilover, in his work on 
Bipeds and Quadrupeds, “that the tri- 
fling neglect of a pair of wheels being 
comparatively dry or well greased, will 
cause 20 miles to take more out of a 
horse than 40 would in the latter; yet 
wheels absolutely screaming from dryness 
are often seen and heard attached to 
carts and wagons, and thus would the 
brute in human form let them scream 
till he had reached his journey’s end or 
finished his day’s work, though his 
horses were drawing from such cause at 
least one ton in four of resistance more 
than they would if the defect were at- 
tended to.” Men who have loaded carts 
and driven horses all their lives, ought 
to know how a horse should be worked 
to his master’s advantage and his own 
comfort; but the fact is the working 
men know little and care less on the 
subject. If this is not so, how is it that 
we frequently see the following error: 
A disproportion between the vehicle and 
the animal, May not a person every- 
where observe a fault of this kind? A 
little horse staggering under the weight 
of a high and heavy cart, which, if the 
load be in rear of the axle, nearly lifts 
the unfortunate creature off his legs, 
placing him in a position in which it is 
impossible he can exert his powers at all 
favorably ; and, on the other hand, how 
often is a tall horse seen between the 
shafts of a low gig or cart, pulling the 
shafts upward at a sharp angle? A 
position just as awkward and disad- 
vantageous and wasteful of animal 
power as that mentioned before—A 
Farmer, Columbiana County. 
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Tuberculosis. 


At the recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Veterinary Association it was 
stated that 44 per vent. of the cattle of 
Mexico are affected by tuberculosis. 
The improvement of the sanitary con- 
dition of the stockyard was a most 
effective way of combating the disease. 
Each animal should have 1,000 feet of 
air space in the stable. In some stables 
the space is as low as 194 feet. The ex- 
halations of cellar manure, filling the 
stalls above, were perilous. Tuberculosis 
is not necessarily fatal in the human 
family, and neither, probably, is it so 
among cattle. The seat of the disease is 
in the human family, and so long as it 
exists among men it cannot be eradi- 
cated among cattle. 








CLOVER LEAF WEEVIL. 





It Makes Extensive Ravages in Ohio. 


A comparatively new pest of the clover 
has recently been reported to the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station from 
many localities in that State. It has 
been at work in the clover fields of New 
York for several years and has in that 
time been gradually pushing its way 
westward, 

The pest is not easily reached by in- 
secticides, where these are practicable, 
though it is very probable that powdered 
pyrethrum mixed with a low grade of 
flour, one pound of the powder to 10 of 
flour, and allowed to stand in a tight 
cask or other receptacle for 24 hours, 
and then dusted lightly over the fielda, 
will kill all of the worms that it touches, 
and not injure the clover. Rolling the 
fields with a heavy roller will crush 
many, as will the dragging of a heavy 
rope over the ground by hitching a horse 
to each end and walking them abreast 
at a distance from each other, allowing 
the rope to bow or sag in the middle. 

A furigoid@ disease has broken out 
among these worms in some localities, 
which is as contagious as cholera, and is 
sweeping them off in myriads. So effi- 
cient is this disease in keeping the 
in check that it is not likely that this 
clover pest will work its destruction for 
more than a year in the same locality, 
and even then is not likely to kill the 
plants. 

American Southdown Breeders’ Associ- 
ation. 





The annual meeting of the American | po 


Southdown Breeders’ Association, with- 
out transaction .of business, adjourned 
from May 30, 1894, to July 4, 1894, at 
2 o'clock p. m., in the Hlinois National 


SHEEP AND WOOk. 








Shearings. 


The South American sheep raisers are 
going extensively into dipping. One 
English dealer has ived an order 
from Buenos Ayres for 1,000 large 
drums of fluid dip, and 7,200 packages 
of the powder. 

History is repeating itself. The easily- 
discou and shenapaliin flock masters 
have left the business, assigning the flocks 
to more judicious men who know that 
the time to enter a business is when it 
has reached its lowest ebb. 


Among the many favorable arguments 
in favor of sheep, none exceed the small 
cost, possible economy, of the income. 
Even at the present low prices of wool 
and mutton, it is doubtful if a cheaper 
dollar can be obtained in any industry 
of the farm than from the sale of well- 
fed, first-class mutton and wool. 


It is a fact that sheep raisers refuse to 
raise flocks unless the one product— 
wool—does afford the desired remuner- 
ation for capital invested, labor and care 
bestowed. They have hitherto been ac- 
customed to look to the clips for all the 
profits, and now refuse to consider the 
mutton as primarily important in flock 
culture, 


The man that is resting, waiting for 
the good old times and things to come 
around again, holding on to old methods 
and long-tried and now uncalled-for 
(perhaps played out) breeds of sivck, is 
the man that is going to get left. These 
hard times have developed an inquiry, 
awakened thought, compelled a forward 
movement that will be perpetuated right 
along. 


The sheep of the piney woods of Geor- 
gia, Iowa, Alabama, and Mississippi 
have never been affected with scab, for 
the simple reason that they have not 
come in contact with it. When new 
flocks are introduced, new blood to im- 
prove flocks of so-called native sheep, it 
may be expected that scab and other 
animal parasites will be introduced, as 
they were into the original flocks of 
Texas and California. 


Sheep are kept by rude nations, or 
on cheap conditions by intelligent peo- 
ple, for wool alone. When these favor- 
able conditions no longer exist, when 
agriculture advances to higher planes, 
when land values increase, when the 
markets require mutton to supply the 
people with a more healthful, luxurious 
food, it has always met with a stubborn 
resistance, as it does now in this country, 
from wool growers. This statement will 
be objected to by many sheep raisers, 
but facts will fully sustain the assertion. 


Though wool and mutton should be 
and are of the highest importance to the 
sheep raiser, they are not the only val- 
uable considerations. Sheep are the 
most economic weed, brush, and briar 
destroyers. They work free of cost to 
their owners, and living on these ene- 
mies of clean and better farming, give 
cash returns in fleeces and, at the last, 
carcasses of mutton. Nor is this all, 
since the elements of fertility they leave 
for the soil are substantial benefits that 
no tl oughtful agriculturist can object to 
placing to the credit of flocks. 





<> 


The Broad-Tailed Sheep of Persia. 


Some months ago THe AMERICAN 
FARMER gave an account of a lot of 15 
of these curious and _ historic Oriental 
sheep, which were sent to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture by Hon. 
Truxtun Beale, U. 8. Minister to Persia. 
The Government placed the entire ship- 
ment in the hands of Mr. C. P. Bailey, 
of San Jese, Cal., well known as the 
famous importer and breeder of Angora 
goats. Mr. Bailey was interested in these 
singular sheep, and determined to give 
them an opportunity to acclimate and 
show what they could do, if anything, 
for the sheep industry of the United 
States. That they might the more cer- 
tainly do this, Mr. Bailey distributed 
them among his ranches in Monterey 
County, Cal., Lander County, Nev., and 
Harris County, Tex. The pair that 
were located at Paso Robles were especi- 
ally fortunate, as it was thought, to be 
placed in care of the foreman, Mr. 
Cruickshank, who was well acquainted 
with this breed of sheep, having seen 
them in India. 

Mr. Bailey writes, Oct. 31, 1893,.ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the prospects, 
and saying: . 

“The more I see of these sheep, the 
better I am satisfied that they are really 
an acquisition to California mutton 
breeders. They areas‘tough as mules.’ 
Not one of them has died since they left 
Persia, and seven out of the eight of the 
ewes have had lambs since they started, 
all of which are alive and thriving. One 
lamb, 60 days old, weighed 50 pounds 
live weight ; one that was dropped here 
10 days ago weighed 13 pounds at one 
day old. I believe that by crossing these 
bucks onto the common Merino sheep of 
California, we will get as big lambs at 
three months old as ordinary Merino 
lambs are at six months old. 

“ The ‘ Broad-tail’ is the same breed 
of sheep that Gen. George Washington 
received from Asia a century ago, and 
that was used by the Custis family to 
help found the noted ‘Arlington Long 
Wools’ of Virginia. It is the sheep 
mentioned in the Bible, and is the enly 
sheep illustrated on the ancient monu- 
ments of Media, Persia, and Assyria. 
It is said that there is no better mutton 
sheep in the world. The tail is chiefly 
a mass of fat weighing from 10 to 40 
poe Good sheep ready for the 

utcher ought to weigh from 90 to 100 
unds, besides the fatty appendage.” 
We are indebted to Mr. ey H. Shinn, 
Inspector of the Eperiment Station, 
University of California, at Berkley, for 
a valuable treatise in the report of the 
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THE Gua CoRST. 


A Sheepman’s Paradiaé that can Defy 
the Wilson Bill. 

From our special correspondent. 

I am living in thé best country in 
America to raise sheép. I am on the 
Gulf of Mexico, 85 mifles east of New 
Orleans, La., and 65 niiles west of Mo- 
bile, Ala. emia 

The Counties of Jackson, Harrison, 
and Hancock, Miss, are famous for 
perennial pastures, abundance of pure, 
soft, velvety water, and a congenial, 
uniform climate. 

So far as we know, sheep raising be- 
gan here some 80 years‘ago. A few 
men conceived the idea of raising sheep 
and cattle. Of these there were four of 
the Ramseys, Col. Lewis's father, and a 
Mr. Harris, father of qur present Henry 
C. Harria. These enterprising gentle- 


|men began with small flocks and felt | 


their way with great caution. The sheep 
ran at large, but they multiplied; and 
the families, I am told, also multiplied. 
Some of these gentlemen had when 
the cruel war broke out as much as 10,- 
000 sheep on hand; but the war was 
disastrous to their flocks and their num- 
bers were greatly reduced. 

It is, however, to the credit of the sons 
of those men who commenced the busi- 
ness here, and have fine flocks. The 
old men, who first inaugurated the 
systematic raising of sheep, have all 
passed away. Our system of raising sheep 
differs from anything found in other re- 
ions of the United States. Our sheep 
ere all run in common flocks, are never 
fed Summer or Winter. All they get 
to eat is the natural growth of grass. 
Our Winter pasturage is perfect ; there is 
never a shortage of feed or water, Sum- 
mer or Winter. The greatest system is 
shown in collecting the flocks and assort- 
ing them to their several owners pre- 
paratory tothe annual shearing. It may 
be stated here that this gathering of the 
sheep and the shearing is the only ex- 
pense connected with wool growing in 
the “ piney woods” of the South. 

The 9th of April is the day set apart 
to corral and divide the common flocks 
to each flock owner. This division is 
done by ear marks, which are a matter 
of record and known to each other. 
The castrating, docking, and marking 
are all attended to when the flocks are 
collected and in the presence of all the 
proprietors, 

Will you allow me to give some in- 

stances of successful sheep raising in this 
country? Col. John Hollingsworth, of 
this place, bought a ranch and 500 
sheep on the ranch about seven years 
ago. In two years he sold wool and 
mutton enough to pay the first cost of 
the plant, and in three years the flock 
had increased to 'l,000 head. 
“'Dr. Shannon, of this place, had near 
1,000 sheep when he took a notion to gi 
to the mountains ‘of Tennessee for his 
health. He sold the flock to his herder, 
a Young man by the name of Tom Rease, 
for $2,500, all on time; not one dollar 
was paid down. In three years he had 
paid for the sheep from the sales of 
wool and mutton, and this year he 
sheared 1,000 sheep and marked 350 
lambs. In the meantime he bought and 
improved a nice farm-and is raising a 
family. He is out of debt; no mortgage 
on his farm. 

I know an old maid to whom was 
given a ewe lamb 11 years ago. She 
had, when I last visited her farm, 133 
sheep. She had sold 30 head for 
mutton, had killed and eaten three in her 
family. Her sheep had never been fed, 
they ran at large in the “piny woods,” 
and had not cost her $1 in money. 

Our country is perfectly healthy for 
sheep and for people. There is no foot 
rot, no scab,no diseases of any kind, 
unless it is from sheep brought here 
from the North. 

Our sheep are a hardy race, being 
descended from sheep sent from Spain 
to old Mexico over 300 years ago. 

I have been living here nine years. 
I came from Ohio, and think I know 
what I am saying. It is my opinion 
that, with judicious management and by 
crossing our native sheep with the 
Southdown or Shropshire rams, our lambs 
can all be sold at three months old at 
$5 per head. 

We have plenty of cheap land suited 
to tillage or pasture at from $1 to $5 
per acre. I am ready to furnish full 
and reliable information to any of my 
Northern or Eastern friends. I will 
gladly answer all their letters—Wu1- 
LIAM SiGERsON, Ocean Springs, Miss. 


os 


Wool Growers Should Read This State- 
ment. 

The free traders who believe that wool 
can be grown as cheaply in this country 
as abroad, and who would have Amer- 
ican wool growers conform to the same 
conditions as to the, method of living, 
wages, etc., as the foreign grower, should 
read the following verhatim report, taken 
from the First Annual Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Labor. 
The report gives the. condition, wages, 
etc., of shepherds in Italy, and will be 
found on page 417. _It is as follows: 

“ Condition.— Lives in a haystack-like 
hovel ; leads a solitary life; cannot read ; 
possesses but a slight degree of intelli- 
gence. 

“ Diet.—Breakfast, black bread, oil, 
water; dinner, black bread, oil, water; 
supper, black bread, oily water. This 
meager and monotonous diet is varied at 
infrequent intervals by a very small 
piece of bacon, salt pork, or macaroni, 
an onion or a little funnochio, on fete 
days by a little wine. 

“ Earnings, at seven cents a day, 
$25.55. 

“Cost of living for a year.—Bread, 
$14.60 ; oil, $5.47; other food supplies, 
$1.82; clothing, $3.66. 

“ Expenditures, $25,55. 


- 








Experiment Station, ete, 


“ Earnings, $25.55.”—Stockman and 


Farmer. 


A Look at the Situation of Sheep 
Raisers. 
While it may not be considered com- 
plimentary to sheep farmers, there is 
much truth in the following observa- 
tions of one who has been among the 
farmers with his eyes wide open, taking 
in what he saw. He says: “I have 
spent several days among the farm- 
ers of this section of the country 
looking over their farms and flocks, 
listening to the tales of discontent, and 
sympathizing with the sheepmen in 
this the darkest hour in the history of 
American wool growing. It is just and 
fair to say the flocks are in fair average 
condition, considering the drouth of 
last Summer, with its shortness of grass 
and good water. The very low prices 
of clips and the lessened value of sheep 
has not, as a rule, caused these farmers 


to neglect their sheep, as might be sus- 
pected in view of the prospects that stare 


rthe sheepmen in the face at this time. 


For some reason almost without prece- 
dent the flocks have been well treated. 
There are evidenees of neglect of flocks 
on some farms, but as a rule the farmers 
show a good deal of faith in sheep, in 
spite of all discouragements. There is 
a feeling, a hope, that things may not 
turn out as bad as they seem ; that some 
sort of a way of escape shall turn up that 
is not apparent now. 

“Tt is well to say, too, that this is a 
wool-growing region, as good a one as 
there is in Ohio; that the flocks are al- 
most invariably of Merino blood, and 
have always been. For some unaccount- 
able reason the breeding of these flocks 
has been neglected. The yearlings are 
looking badly ; the wool appears badly ; 
the character of these young sheep has 
lost style and much of the Merino type. 
They, like their owners, look like they 
could not stand the strain of free wool. 
I could not but feel that a misapprehen- 
sion of the situation had permitted their 
owners to make a mistake in not cater- 
ing somewhat to the demands of the mar- 
kets for mutton. These little, dried-up 
yearlings looked sorry enough when 
compared with the flocks that had been 
bred in direction of mutton. There were 
evidences that a Delaine Merino had 
been used in many flocks in one neigh- 
borhood. The yearlings were easily as 
large again, with better form, as well as 
size, and the fleeces were wonderfully 
promising. The length of the staple, the 
evenness of fleece, the completeness of 
covering, and, so far as I could judge, 
the density of fleece, had not lost any- 
thing, but, on the contrary, there was a 
great gain in cash values, 

“T noticed, too, that these farmers 
were less doubtful of the future. In 
this they compared with a few who had 
either gone entirely to Shropshire sheep 
or made a cross in that direction. After 
discovering the fact that the flock own- 
era who had mutton qualities in their 
flocks were in better spirits than those 
who had staid by their little, wrinkly, 
gummy Merinos, with their dried-up, 
starved fleeces, I came to the conclusion 
that there was too much bigotry and 
prejudice existing among sheep farmers. 
There must be a cutting loose from the 
old ideas and an adoption of new ideas, 
or there must come a time when hun- 
dreds of these good sheepmen will quit 
the business, drop out, and leave their 
mantle to fall on younger men, who 
must have more independent ideas of 
the kind of a sheep that can be made 
profitable on these farms. 

“T venture to ask, too, why so little 
is said or done to inform farmers of the 
merits of these mutton breeds, both Me- 
rino and English. To me these breed- 
ers seem to think the people must come 
to them for breeding stock, and that 
they have nothing to do but to wait for 
that desirable thing to come. Why do 
not these breeders, if they have faith in 
their sheep, come to the front in such 
papers as Tue AMERICAN FARMER, tell 
what they have, where they are, and 
give price lists, so the readers may know 
all about these things. There is a good 
deal of curiosity and not a little doubt- 
ing as to what these mutton breeders 
believe themselves on this subject of 
breeds. 

“When one attends the fairs and 
looks upon the sheep show, the uncer- 
tainty of what one sees is not very assur- 
ing or encouraging. These sheep that 
we find in show pens are so artificial, so 
fixed, that a common farmer concludes 
that he don’t know what he really does 
see. 
“Farmers need to be educated up; 
they want to be educated up to these 
things, so they can intelligently improve 
their flocks. 

“There is a grand work here, and the 
sheep breeders must furnish you agri- 
cultural newspaper men with object 
lessons—cuts of their sheep, with full 
information of the pure breeds, and 
especially their crosses. 

“What I have said here I say from 
what I know of sheep farmers here in 
northern Ohio. I venture to say the 
same wants exist in every section of the 
country now. A change has come, and 
the farmers are looking around to find 
an escape, if one exists.’—WESTERN 
RESERVE 


Animal Parasites of Sheep. 

Parasites of the nose—Grub in the 
head. 

Parasites of the skin—The sheep tick. 
The sheep louse. The goat louse. 

Scab insects—Head scab. Common 
scab. Foot scab. 

Parasites of diverse organs—The pen- 
tastoma. Immature tapeworms. Blad- 
derworms. Gid or staggers. Hydatids, 
The mutton measle. 

Parasites of the alimentary canal and 
appendages—Adult tapeworms. The 
fringed. tapeworm. ‘The blood tape- 
worm. Liver-flukes; the large liver- 
fluke ; the small liver-fluke. 

The stomach. worms—Amphistoma 








conicum. Strongylus contortus. 


round worms—Strongylus 
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filicollis. Strongylus ventricosus, As- 
earis lumbricoides. Dochmius cernuns. 
Sclerostoma hypostomum. 

The nodular disease of the intestines 
—Trichocephalus affinus. 

Parasites of the lungs—The hair lung- 
worm, Strongylus ovis-pulmonalis. 

The thread lung-worm, Strongylus 
filaria.— Animal Parasiies of Sheep. 

Remarks: The sheep raisers of this 
country have much to learn about the 
parisitic broods that prey upon their 
flocks, destroy the chances of success, and 
discourage the sheep industry. It is im- 
portant that parasites and parasitic dis- 
eases should be studied, that the troubles 
may be identified, remedies may be pro- 
vided, and preventives used to rid the 
sheep of diseases. To know all that is 
known of the above list of parasites it is 
necessary to secure “ Animal Parasites 
of Sheep,” by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Ask your ‘Congressman 
and receive it free of all cost, as it is 
prepared under official authority for the 
public. 





Crimson Clover. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Some- 
thing worth knowing about the crimson 
or scarlet clover, sown here in September, 
1892, on thin ground. The Spring of 
1893, it wintered, and a part was mown 
in bloom and fed, and a part was let 
stand toseed. It ripened and remained 
on the ground. 

Now this Spring on the second plat 
a very heavy growth of clover, with 
large, full heads in bloom, and some in 
seed. Now the question: If that was 
cut for seed, and reseeded, without plow- 
ing, would it another crop, and so 
on? Would it pay ?—Isaac N. Drary- 
porFF, Canal Dover, O. 





Musketoes in the Garden. 


A clever woman who was almost pre- 
vented from working in her garden on 
account of musketoes finally, in sheer 
desperation, took a quantity of kerosene 
oil out with her and poured it over the 
fence near where she was weeding. To 
her extreme delight the miserable little 
pests put to flight, taking their music 
with them. It was found that a second 
application rid the garden of them en- 





tirely, 


TWO USEFUL BOOKS. 


FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES. 


A neat little book in pasteboard cover, con- 
taining 192 pages, giving valuable information 
to the farmer in weights and measures of 
= legal rates of interest in different 

tates, Wintering stock, profitable age of 
sheep, wood measure, etc. 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 


For ship and boat builders, lumber merch- 
ants, sawmill men, farmers, and mechanics, 
Contains 160 pages full of valuable informas 
tion. 

The price of these books were 30 cents each, 
but we have secured a few copies of cach, 
which we offer to our readers until the stock 
is exhausted, at the following prices : 

A copy of either one of the above books 
will be sent, postpaid, for. . . .. . 20c, 

The two books will be sent for. . . 30¢. 

Either one of the books will be sent free to 
any person sending us two new subscribers at 
50 cents each, or both of the books to anyone 
sending three new subscribers at 50 cents 
each. : 

Send in your orders early, for we have ouly 
a few copies. 


G00D PRACTICAL BOOKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


By special arrangements with the publishors 
we are enabled to offer the following x. 
cee 7 books, which every farmer s! 

ave, at reduced prices: 

‘“‘INJURIOUS INSECTS."’ By Prof. Fra: 
Sempers. This is a handy little manual 0! { 
the insects injurious to crops, with pictures v4 
descriptions of them, and full directions bu |) 
treat them. We will send it postpnid to xn) 
dress for 50 cents, or we will send it an! ! 
AMBRICAN FARMER for one year for 85 « 


MANURES: HOW TOMAKEANDUSE TH'™ 
I Prof. Frank W. Sempers. This is a book vf 
which farmers have waited for years. !' ' 
all about manures in a plain, easily underst) | 
way, and gives full directionsas totheirman + = 
ment and that of the land. Sent postpaid ':— 
address on receipt of cents, or with [i 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year for 50 ev!!!> 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


if So, Here is a Chance. 
150 NEW HOUSE PLANS: 


If you are a Builde 
or aon t bullding, doo 
1 to buy the vew Dy 
fall io, Puldiaer's 2 Ja 
Drscitinge, coatelen. t 
nd : cations! 

1 hoasss - ooo frou 


$6,000. It contaily 
28 ~ sise 11 x14 incl 
, pound in. roover, tf!" 
in cloth, 
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POULTRY PESTS. 


“How to Prevent and Ex- 


terminate Lice.” 


* 


First Prize Paper. 


BY INEZ REDDING. 


That “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure "is nowhere more fully 
jlustrated than in dealing with that pest 
of all poultrymen, but more especially 
the amateur, fice. . 

Looking toward prevention, steps 


chould be taken as early as possible ; that 
is when the hen is first put on the nest 
to sit. The nest and hen should be 
liberally sprinkled with Dalmation insect 
pow r; sulphur may be used in the 
nest in place of the powder, and is much 
cheaper. 

When the chicks hatch and are re- 
moved from the nest they should (and 
the mother hen also) be treated to a 
dusting of Dalmation powder, blown 
from a little bellows. Dust thoroughly 
about the head, under the 
wings, and about the vent. 
Should it be noticed at any 
time that the chicks spread 
out their wings “with an 
umbrella-like movement,” as 
I recently heard it expressed, 
it is a pretty sure sign that 
lice are present, and they 
should again be dusted with 
the powder. 

Many recommend greasing to prevent 
or rather to drive lice from chicks, but 
with inexperienced persons too much is 
often applied, and the loss of the chick 
is the result. Nothing has ever been 
found, cost, ete., considered, to equal Dal- 
mation powder for dusting hens and 
chicks. Purchase in bulk to lessen ex- 
pense. 

In bringing new hens or coops into a 
flock always dust them before allowing 
them to mingle with the others, no matter 
how well they may appear. 

In each pen keep a dust bath of coal 
ashes if possible. If these are not to be 
obtained, use ordinary road dust, and 
into each box throw a handful of 
eulphur each time it is filled. 

Once a week saturate the roosts with 
kerosene oil, Do this in the morning, 


] 
th} 
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that all traces of the raw oil will have 
disappeared before 

roosting time. Crude Cy 
petroleum is often A ™ 

used for this pure oe 

pose, hut the oil is | = 
yenera ly ( needed 

to b Pa! ly good, 

and is alinost al- 

ways conveniently i 
at Throw 


hand, 
sulphur | Goniodes dissimilis. 
It is not ex- 
; and should be freely used in 
every poultry house, 

If all these precautions be taken in 
the beginning, lice will hardly find any 


ind 
Inducements to enter, 


ur behind, al 
about, and on the roosts, 
Delsive 


Exterminating the pest when once it 
Has gotten a foothold is another and 
more serious matter. Some say it is im- 
possible to entirely rid a house which 
has heen once infested by them, even if 
it remain unused for "several years. 
While this may be true, the evil may be 
8 lessened by heroic treatment as to 
Cause but little concern, 

Ih fowls should all be removed and 
‘ec brimstone be burned inside, after 
very crack and crevice as closely 
& possible, Do not admit any air for 24 
ho ins 1S is better). Whitewash all the 
ils, Kerosene all roosts (which should 
 HeW ones). Provide new nest, dust, 
and feed boxes, Burn all 
material taken from the 
infested coops at once. 


rol 
closing « 


y ; 
»7 When the hens are once 
“\, more domiciled in the 

house after having been 





d thoroughly dusted with the 
Gonivcotes 1 


urn. Dalmation powder, remove 
M, . - the droppings daily from 
“* Soard under the roosts, and throw 
'Y plaster over the boards, 
‘ t fulphur in the new nests, and 
- 7 em out once each week. Clean 
fron r § ram, feathers, droppings, etc., 
ind - floor once a week. Wash the 
lik. ~y and let in the sunlight ; for lice, 
link” evil things, “prefer darkness to 
Dll 
Second Prize Paper. 
BY “GRANITE STATE” 
x. = ate te be exterminated be the 
ih d. a body lice, go out to- 
— wit jus sufficient light to enable 
from in rk, take your fowls, one by one, 
a ian ae holding them gently 
if mer de the feet, head downward, 


eller thoroughly through the 
. nee feathers, Scatter sulphur around 
uests of your setting hens, and fill 
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boxes with good dry wood ashes for dust 
baths, if your hens are kept confined. 
When the chicks are hatched and 
growing strong, if you suspect lice, rub 
salted butter, or lard, lightly, but 
thoroughly, on top of the head, beneath 
the wings, and near the vent. 
If the lice to be exterminated be the 
t called mites, then you have to com- 
at an enemy nearly invincible. Some 
years ago, when we had left a lucrative 
employment for housekeeping on a farm, 
poultry keeping was taken up as a source 
of income. It was then we made the 
acquaintance of the mites. Previously 
they had been unknown tous. Whence 
they came we know not, but they were 
probably introduced by some of the 
different lots of fowls bought to make 


up our first flock. Doubtless mites were 
seen for a year or two after their intro- 
duction ; but amid the many cares little 
heed was given to them until the ap- 
proach of hot weather, when the crisis 
came. 

The poultry houses were literally 
swarming with vermin. The hens had 
free range, and came to the houses but 
little, save to roost, deposit 
their eggs, and get their 
food. A heaithy hen, be- 
coming broody, would go 
to the nest at night to come 
offnext morning with comb 
nearly colorless, weak, and 
staggering,while her parted 
feathers had the appearance 





d : : . . Goniocotes ab- 
of being sprinkled with dominalis holo- 
blood. gaster of Denny. 


A heavy Plymouth Rock rooster was 
bled to death in a single night. 

To even set foot in the hen house was 
to find more or less mites on the person, 
and each collecting of eggs must be 
followed by an entire change of clothing. 

The mite, unlike the hen louse proper, 
deposits its eggs and has its home on 
roosts, cloth, board, or in fact any inani- 
mate thing, and comes forth to bleed 
the hens at night. 

The old remedies were tried—ashes, 
whitewash, kerosene, sulphur, fumi- 
gation, and boiling hot water. 
question, many were destroyed, but their 
place was more than filled by the 
myriads daily hatched. 

Our other half advised the slaughter 
of the entire flock of fowls We de- 
murred, and wrote to the leading agri- 
cultural paper of the State for a remedy. 
The editor wrote us: “If the state of 
affairs is as bad as represented, we can 
suggest nothing but to burn those build- 
ings.” 

The case was desperate; so were we. 
The warfare began anew. 

Carbolic acid crystals were dissolved 
in hot water in the proportion of two 
ounces crystals to one pint water. This 
liquid was poured on the 
clustering mites, and in an 
instant the problem was 
solved. The wriggling 
mass of vermin became 
dead matter, having the 
appearance of scorched 
leather. Wherever the 
mites could be seen they 
weregiven @ liberal acid sfenopon pal- 
bath. lidum. 

The poultry houses were cleared of 
droppings, old nests, and roosts. White- 
wash was mixed with one ounce carbolic 
crystals to each pailful, and the poultry 
houses were thoroughly covered, and 
some weeks later the work was repeated. 

Thus ended the mites. Since that 
time, some 15 years, the semi-annual 
whitewashing has never been omitted. 








Other Methods. 


To prevent lice use portable roost 
poles. Throw them out once a month 
and replace with new ones. Sprinkle 
the perches freely with coal tar. 

To exterminate lice use a mixture of 
flowers of sulphur five pounds, and car- 
bolic acid (liquid) onedrachm. Rub the 
acid in the sulphur with a small paddle, 
and apply through the fluff and feathers 
of the hen with the hand. ‘This will 
effectually remove all kinds of vermin, 
and is a safe remedy, as it will not inter- 
fere with the hatching of eggs or en- 
danger the life of the chicks —Exiza- 
BETH Morton, 


My method of exterminating lice is as 
follows : 


Empty the contents of the nests and 
scrape the floors thoroughly clean and 








burn all the rubbish. Spray every crack 
and crevice with a solution of one part 
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kerosene oil and five parts water; to 
every five gallons of liquid add one 
pound of soap. After the premises have 
been thoroughly sprayed, apply a heavy 
coat of whitewash. 
_ If the hens are badly covered with 
lice, dip them in the solution used for 
spraying. 

The spraying should be continued once 
a — for — or four months, until 
every louse and nit has disappeared.— 
W. J. R., West Galway, N. Y. 


To exterminate lice, make a strong 
salt brine in the same proportion as you 
would for pork; or you may use old 
meat brine if more convenient. Wash 
all the roosts, boxes, nests, and sides of 
the walls every Spring and Fall. If 
you use this method you need have no 
fear of lice. The remedy is a simple 
and sure one for exterminating lice.— 
Mrs. Mary E. Manner, Indiana. 


The way I get rid of lice is to wrap 
rags, dampened with kerosene, on a stick, 
and set fire to it, holding the burning 
stick close to the cracks and corners, so 
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SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES. 


that the fumes may reach every hidden 
louse. 

Take one-half bucket of whitewash 
and put one pint of kerosene and five 
cents’ worth of carbolic acid into it, and 
apply once every two or three weeks to 
your henhouse, and I think you will not 
be bothered with lice—L. E. Warp, 
Kansas. 





What I Know About Wyandottes. 


BY MRS. SARAH SHINN LINDSEY, PIKE COUNTY, 


There are four standard varieties of 
Wyandottes—the Silver, Golden, White, 
and Black. There is no difference in 
their qualities, except color; but the 


Silver Wyandotte is the original, front! 
Hence it’ 


which the others were taken. 
is an older breed and more vigorous 
than the others. 

It is not as large a breed as the Light 
Brahma, but is larger than the Leg- 
horn. Its rose comb is an advantage 
against the frost in Winter, and its skin 
and legs are a reddish yellow. As lay- 


| ers, I consider the hens equal to any of 


the breeds. The chicks are plump and 
attractive in appearance, and they ma- 
ture early. 

I have bred the Silver Wyandotte 
exclusively for eight years, and consider 
them good sitters, good mothers, and 


| very docile to their brood. As layers, 





they have few equals, and often lay be- 
fore they wean their brood. Their plum- 
age is silver and black, with red rose 
comb, which makes them very attract- 
ive as farm fowls. There is nothing 
prettier in the fowl line than a group of 
Silver Wyandottes on the lawn, the 
dark green of the cedars over head and 
a pair of peafowls in the background 
with wings and tail spread. 

For an all-round general-purpose fowl 
they are second to none; for the table 
they have no superior—their flesh is 
sweet, juicy, and tender. My fowls have 
free range, and if they have a good, 
warm house in Winter no fowl will give 
a greater return in eggs for the food con- 
sumed. The little chicks when first 
hatched resemble a basket of pansy 
blossoms. 

I first feed hard-boiled eggs, then I 
feed five times a day for the first two 
weeks cornbread made with sour milk, 
soda, and salt, with black pepper just 
enough to taste a little hot. I give them 
sweet milk for drink, and when the 
weather is cold I warm the milk. Cover 
the pan, so they will not get in the milk 
with their feet. Last year I had 500 
chicks, and expect to increase the num- 
ber.this year. 

I am troubled very little with diseases. 
When I remove a hen from her nest, with 
her young, I always cover the bottom of 
coop with dried clover blooms from the 
hay loft; this serves to keep their feet 
warm, and they have something to pick 
at. In a few days I change for fresh 
clover, which keeps the coop dry, warm, 
and healthy. For colds or roup, my 
remedy is carbolic acid; one or two 
drops on a piece of bread the size of a 
large bean, divide in three equal parts, 
and give one pill each morning. I[ also 
put a teaspoonful in each quart of drink- 
water, as a preventive, every day while 
there are any affected; they will not 
drink enough to hurt them. 

A Wyandotte cock has a silver-white 
head, rose comb, yellow legs (clean of 
feathers), silver hackle, with a black 
stripe down each feather; silver-white 
back, saddle same as hackle; breast 
black, with white center, the center 
tapering to a point near the extremity ; 
tail black, wings composed of feathers 
one-half black and the other half white, 
or black edged with white; when-the 
wing is folded there should be a well- 
defined ring-bar across the wings. 


THE GARDEN. 


Pluckings. 
Keep the raspherrigs free from weeds. 
Pumpkins and. squashes in the corn 
rows are clear profit, 


Continue with seed sowing, if you 
would have continuous crops, 


Mulch the celay bed heavily between 
the plants with a fine compost of cut 
straw. 


Berries planted a year ago should be 
allowed to bear but little fruit, but of 
extra fine quality. 


Long-continued cutting of asparagus 
‘Weakens the ves, which should be given 
a rest until next season. 


Cucumbers for putting down may be 
set as late as June 20. They will escape 
the striped beetle by being planted late. 


Tomato plants when pruned and care- 
fully tied back ripen their fruit in ad- 
vance of those neglected, because the sun 
can get to them. 


A few gooseberry plants should find a 
place in every fruit garden, as they give 
a variety and add to the list of really 
valuable fruits. 


If currants or gooseberries have been 
injured by the borer, cut the affected 
canes out, and do it thoroughly, then 
burn them immediately, 


Late cabbage can be put out the first 
of July. If set earlier it will make too 
much growth before it is time to put 
away for Winter. 








Dwarf limas are a valuable acquisition 
to the garden crops. They are much 
surer under adverse conditions than the 
pole kinds, beside needing no poles. 


The mouths of a plant are its fine 
white roots. They take up food just as 
a young animal, and if this is not sup- 
plied they die for the same reasons an 
animal would starve or die. 


Tomatoes and eggplant in the green- 
houses or cold frames, should have been 
out two weeks ago. Carefully watch the 
eggplants and keep the bugs picked off 
of them until they are out of danger. 


Improvement in the quality of beets 
and in the processes of manufacture is 
so great that in Germany the root will 
produce 10 per cent. of its weight in 
sugar. This is encouraging to those who 
are experimenting in this line in this 
country. 


Asparagus may be grown with the 
use of fertilizers as well as by the appli- 
cation of manure. Experiments made 
during the past two years are very 
favorable to fertilizers, applications 
being made late in the Fall and early 
in the Spring. A hen with a brood of 
chicks is the best protection against the 
asparagus beetle. 


Potash increases woody growth, while 
rich barnyard manure tends to increase 
|the fruit growth. The wood growth 
/cannot be allowed to suffer. Without 
new wood each year the prospects of 
crops of fruit would be small. Wood 
ashes supply the potash in the right 
shape, and they should be spaded and 
hoed into the soil thoroughly. 





Do not, after cutting over the aspara- 
gus bed, leave the bed to become covered 
with weeds, These weeds, which often 
hide the plants from sight, take the 
nutriment from the soil and starve the 
roots, which need the whole supply of 
food in the soil to gather sustenance for 
the next year’s product. The rows of 
plants should be kept quite clean, the 
female plants, which produce the red 
seed bolls, cut down to prevent them 
from seeding and filling the beds with 
volunteers, which are the worst of weeds, 
and a liberal quantity of manure applied 
to enrich the soil and feed the roots, 
upon which next year’s crop depends. 


In a recent bulletin, the Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station says: 

“He who grows for the market will 
profit by a little attention to the kinds of 
raspberries he produces. In color he may 
have yellow, red, purple, and black, and 
in Pennsylvania he will find that none 
of them will require Winter protection. 
For yellow, the Caroline and Brinkle 
Orange are very profitable berries; for 
red, the Marlboro, Cuthbert and Ranco- 
cas; for purple, Shaffer’s Colossal, and 
for black, the Souhegan, Mammoth 
Cluster, and Ohio. These are all well- 
tested varieties which can be recom- 
mended for productiveness, covering a 
period from June 20 to Aug. 1 with 
profitable pickings. 


, 
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Exterminating the Bugs. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: I saw 
a letter from Mrs. E. Delay in your 
paper wanting to know how to get rid 
what we here in Missouri always call 
the cabbage bug. We have in our 
house the old-fashioned fireplaces (stone 
chimneys), and consequently always 
have plenty of ashes and soot in the 
fireplace and chimney, and we take of 
the ashes (unleached), and with long- 
handled broom sweep down the soot in 
the chimney and get, say, one-half bushel 
of each; mix them together, and with a 
meal sieve proceed to the garden or 
vegetables while the dew is on and sift 
the mixture over the young vegetables. 
It is a sure cure, besides a great fertili- 
zer. Try it, Mrs. D., and let me see in 
our paper the result. THe AMERICAN 
Farme_r is our best friend.—Mrs. J. R. 
Apams, Goodland, Mo. 








Black Currants. 

It is not generally known that the 
small black dried currant is exclusively 
a product of Greece and her islands and 
is not cultivatable elsewhere. They are 
known to commerce as the Zante currant, 
but are really a variety of grape. For 
the past few years the production has 
reached over 150,000 tons. Quantities 
of the best grade of the fruit are grown 
on the Ionian Islands, and immense vine- 
yards of them grow along the shores of 








planted closely in rows and are kept 
pruned to bushes. The fruit when ripe 
18 dried upon the ground, which accounts 
fot the large amount of sand, gravel and 
other refuse found among them. 


& 





How Mrs. Farmer Oan Earn Money 
from the Garden. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: There 
are not many farmers’ wives or daugh- 
ters but would like to earn money for 
their very own selves. 

They well know that “mam’s” lambs 
and colts and calves grow into “dad’s” 
sheep and horses and cattle! And they 
know, too, that the old notion of the 
egg-and-butter money belonging to the 
wife is as false as any fool-idea people 
ever conceived ; for there’s the “ butcher 
and the baker and the candlestick 
maker” to pay, and nothing except the 
“hen fruit” todo it with. As for the 
butter, the average farmer hauls his 
milk to the factory or creamery, and 
the proceeds go into the capacious jaws 
of that article known as the family 
purse; and though Mrs. Farmer’s hand 
may be the means of putting it in, Mr. 
Farmer's lordly paw doles it out as he 
deems fittest! But all this is by the way, 
and only to show the futility of depend- 
ing upon such means to earn money. 

Now, if you want to earn a few dol- 
lars easy, just dig and grate (I grind it 
on my meat chopper) some of that horse- 
radish, fix it with good vinegar, all ready 
for table use, and, my word for it, you 
can sell all you'll fix at 50 cents per 
quart to hotels and restaurants. 

Probably you have some bunches of 
asparagus that has been set out for orna- 
ment. Just cut and tie into neat bunches 
all you can clasp with your hand. It 
sells here for from six to ten cents per 
bunch. If you haven’t a bed, set one 
out; it is scarcely a bit of trouble, and 
amply repays one. 

Send some bunches of that early pie- 
plant to your grocer sometime when Mr. 
Farmer is going to town. He will likely 
sell it for nothing, or at most only a few 
cents’ commission. 

The main thing is to have these things 
tempting and early. Remember the tra- 
ditional early bird. 

Now, just carry those scrubby gerani- 
ums and things you’ve been fussing with 
down cellar and let them rest. Set some 
deep boxes in their places and plant 
some cucumber seed in them. Treat 
them about as you would out of doors. 
Be careful about having it too dry or 
hot, and when you sell cucumbers the 
first of March for five cents apiece you’ll 
feel amply rewarded for all the time and 
capital expended. They should be al- 
lowed to grow to one inch or one and 
one-half inches in diameter. Cucum- 
bers sell here for 50 cents per hundred 
all Summer. Can you earn that sum 
any easier? 

Start tomatoes early in boxes large 
enough for them to attain their growth, 
and see if you can’t have ripe tomatoes 
for market early in May. They will sell 
two for five cents, and in June and July 
for from 10 to 20 cents per dézen. Have 
some large ones to set in the garden, 
without disturbing the roots, as soon as 
danger of frost is past. 

Start tomato and cabbage plants for 


.| sale in strawberry boxes, a dozen to the 


box for five cents. 

Start melons early in the house, and 
set out without disturbing. Have them 
ready for the June circuses, if possible. 

If your heart yearns after the posies, 
try and have a goodly lot of white ones 
for Memorial Day (nothing sells as well 
as white). I know a woman who gets 
as high as 75 cents for a large bouquet, 
and down to five cents for a buttonhole 
one. 

Save all kinds of vegetable seed, for 
sale. I know women who earn a nice 
lot selling pumpkin seed. They sell 
here in the Spring for 10 cents per 
quart, and it’s fun to save them.—GeE- 
NEVA Marcu, Janesville, Iowa. 





Thinning Corn. 


The Ohio Experiment Station has 
been trying the effect of thinning corn, 
with the following results: 

Four-fifths of an acre of land from 
which the soil had been removed some 
years since for making brick, was di- 
vided into four equal plots. A strip of 
uniform width across the plots, as laid 
out, hence involving an equal amount of 
each plot, grew melilotus, or sweet 
clover, the four seasons of 1888 to 1891, 
inclusive. The melilotus was not cut, 
but was allowed to go down each year 
and reseed the land. <A crop of wheat 
was cut from the land in 1892. Aside 
from any effect which the melilotus may 
have had, the land was practically uni- 
form in quality and condition. 

Two plots were planted at the rate of 
one’ grain per foot in the rows. The 
seed was excellent and almost absolutely 
every grain grew. These plots were not 
thinned. Two plots were planted at the 
rate of three grains per foot in the rows, 
and were thinned to practically the 
same number of stalks per acre as were 
then on plots one and three. The 
thinning was done July 7, just four 
weeks after planting, and the corn ranged 
from one to two feet high. 

The plots which were thinned yielded 
696 pounds of ear corn, while those which 
were not thinned yielded 812 pounds, a 
decrease of 14 per cent. due to the 
thinning process. 

This was an exceptionally dry season. 
The thinning probably caused more in- 
jury than would ordinarily result. 





Co-operative Forestry. 

New Hampshire people are tryirg a 
new scheme in forestry. Local associ- 
ations are formed, each of the members 
of which contributes small sums at inter- 
vals, which are devoted to the purchase 
and improvement of mountain tracts. 
It is expected that clubhouses and other 
places of resort will be erected on these 
for the accommodation of the members, 
who will receive beside the profits result- 
ing from scientific cultivation of the 





the Gulf of Corinth. The vines are | timber. 


THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 
Honey prospects are in excellent shape 


and the bees working industriously at 
red clover. 


A beekeeper of Fort Logan, Colo., 
wintered his bees in a house made of 
bales of straw, and found the method 
successful. 

Bee inspectors are being appointed in 
some localities, and it should be so in 
every County where there is a suspicion 
of the existence of foul brood. 


Whenever bees buzz around the blos- 
soms of a tree, it is a sign that the blos- 
soms have not been killed by frost. 
Bees visit only the live blossoms. 


Even if there be a poor market for 
buckwheat honey, it answers as well for 
Winter food for the bees as the lighter 
grades. It pays to grow it fora Fall 
crop of nectar to supply the bees all the 
Fall and Winter, while the Spring and 
Summer honey can be sent to market. 


To make a hiving box get four boards 
of thin, light wood, the thinner the 
better, 18 inches long and six wide. 
Make them into a box, with one end 
open. Bore plenty of auger holes in all 
the sides and end piece. Put this box 
on the end of a light pole some 12 or 15 
feet long. 








A New Mexico beekeeper controls his 
swarms in the following manner: When 
the swarm issues he puts on the queen 
trap, catches the queen, and while the 
bees are out on the wing, removes all 
combs with brood and eggs. Every bee 
is brushed off into the hive and the combs 
replaced with empty combs or frames 
and foundation. He lets the bees hive 
themselves in the old stand, and the 
queen is admitted, to go among them 
when they are nearly all in. 


Mr. James L. Neal, a leading farmer 
of Harrodsburg, Ky., had a severe ex- 
perience while trying to hive some bees. 
He had placed a ladder under a tree in 
which the bees had settled, and was en- 
deavoring to cut the limb on which they 
had gathered. He did so, but just as he 
was in the act of descending the ladder 
gave way and he was thrown violently 
to the ground, carrying with him the 
branch and the bees. The insects at- 
tacked him, and before he had a chance 
to escape he was stung by many of them. 
His injuries were severe. 


Darwin estimated that the amount of 
clover seed produced in a neighbor- 
hood is proportioned to the number 
of old maids. He explains it in 
this wise: “There can be no clover 
seed without the bumblebee, because no 
other insect fertilizes it. The enemy of 
the bumblebee is the common field 
mouse, that steals into their nest and 
destroys the larve and eats up the 
honey. The enemy of the mouse is the 
common house cat, and the solid friend 
of the cat is the old maid. Conse- 
quently, the more old maids the more 
cats; the more cats the less mice; the 
less mice the more bumblebees, and the 
more bees the more clover seeds.” 


A bee writer says he does not put on 
the surplus boxes until white clover is 
ready to bloom. Locust and poplar 
bloom several days before white clover, 
but neither of these produce first-class 
honey. It is well to get the dark honey 
stored below and supply extra combs if 
necessary. When the poplar blooms 
freely it will give a good supply for 
Winter stores. 

Comb made from dark honey is sure 
to be dark. White honey stored therein 
will look dark even though of the best 
quality. 

One beekeeper says: 

“The bees will carry honey alone 
more readily without than with a honey 
board, also more readily with three- 
eighths-inch top bars than with seven- 
eighths-inch top bars to brood frames.” 
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A Soldier’s Letter. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: We 
are having very warm weather. We 
had the warmest March that I ever saw 
in Iowa, until the last days, and then 
it turned cold and snowed, and the 
ground froze hard. The thermometer 
went down to eight degrees below zero. 
The elm trees were beginning to leaf at 
that time, and now they look like they 
are dead. 

Several colonies of bees perished in 
this neighborhood about that time. 
Whether it was due to the cold or not 
we can’t tell. Some said their colonies 
were strong before, and a few days after- 
wards they found the hives with plenty 
of honey in them, but no bees, not even 
dead ones, and the hives clean. I lost 
several colonies that way a year ago this 
Spring, and some in the Winter, and I 
came out with one colony a year ago 
and never got any swarms from it. I 
still have one, but it is very strong. 
Now, I want to work into bees and fruit, 
for I am not able to work but very 
little any more, by reason of disabilities 
incurred in a three years and seven 
months’ service in the Union army. I 
received a letter a year ago from a lady 
in California stating she saw my com- 
munication in THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
I sent her some bee books and price list, 
and referred her to some bee men in that 
State, where she could get information. 
—H. T. Latrurop, Bidwell, Iowa. 








A Bee Problem. 


In a recent number of the A. B. J. 
is asked which will give most surplus 
honey, other things being equal, and 
which will give most extracted; a 
colony that swarms, or one that never 


i. 


thinks of swarming, countiig the crop of 
both mother colony and swarm? Thet@’ 
were 26 replies, 10 for non-swarming, — 
eight for swarming, and eight doubtful 
answers, nearly all of which might be 
for non-swarming. The main thought ia 
that if the honey flow comes earlyin thy 
Summer and the swarming in the mi 

of the flow it would lessen the crop. 


INHABITED ONLY BY HOGS. 


An Alabama No Man’s Land Where 
Human Beings Have Never Lived. 


In the northeyn part of Limestone, 
County, Ala., says a writer in the 
Pittsburg Dispatch, is a tract of 
land consisting of more than 1,000 
acres which is not on the map of the 
State, nor can it be found in the reg- 
ister’s office of that County. No one 
claims it and no taxes have ever been 
paid on it. It is a vast wilderness, in 
habited by snakes, deer, and razor-ba ; 
hogs. It is a free hunting ground 
thousands of these hogs are killed ev. 
year, more for the sport than for an 
thing else. The hogs are wild and 
not be domesticated. Their yield is sti 
to be enormous. Tom Booth, of Pulaski} 
Tenn., secured a male and a female and 
did all in his power to tame them, bit’ . 
failed. He kept them a year, and dt. 
the end of that time they were as wild ai 
at first. The more he fed them the thiff ' 
ner they became. Within the year they’ : 
consumed 400 bushels of corn and wefé ! 
as lean as church mice. During thaf ‘ 
time the sow had five litters of pigs, nuni | 
bering 210. Mr. Booth could not tanfé : 
any of these nor get them fat enough’ | 
to make even soap grease. Finally he | 
gave them to a negro, who now considers } 
himself under no obligations to Mry ! 
Booth. The flesh of these hogs resembles 
horseflesh. It is as tough as coonskin, 
and a large-sized hog of this species ren- 
dered would not make grease enough to 
fry a skillet of batter cakes, They go 
through a garden like a shovel plow, 
and no vegetable escapes them. Th 
can crowd through a crack that would | 
hardly admit a mcuse, and their shagf ; 
noses act as levers for garden gatem 
The Tennesseeans make great fun of 
Alabama’s razor-back hogs. 

A preventive of colds is said to have 
been discovered in the new paper stock 
ings now made in Germany. The material 
they are formed of is specially prepared - 
paper, impregnated with some substanéd 
which apparently sucks up all perspira? 
tion as quickly as it is formed, keeping 
the feet warm and dry. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

Temporarily, Toe AMERICAN FARM- 
Ek will resume its old habit of appear- 
img once a month. As it contains much 
More good practical reading matter than 
any other paper offered at the same 
Price, we feel that it will continue to be 
as welcome as ever to its many readers, 
and we hope that the times will soon 
xapidly improve to such an extent that 
we will be justified in resuming our 
gemi-monthly publication. We are look- 
ing forward to the time when we can do 
even better, and make THe AMERICAN 
Farmer a weekly visitor to 1,000,000 
farmers’ homes. 

Every farmer in the country ought to 
have it, for there is no other paper so 
enthusiastically devoted to his best and 
highest interests, and no other that gives 
quite so much for the money. 





OUR ChUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We will send Tor AMERICAN Farm- 





BR and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 


Name of Requiar With the Ameri- 
Perivdical, Price. can Farmer. 
SEE .caviccgqneccceses Ge Oe $1 25 
Qur Littl Men and 

I ia. whintid aaan 1 125 
Worthington’s Maga- 

BIMES... 2. coerce. cocccees 250 25 
Wie a. o.000200000 000s w» 9 
The Nations! Tribune. 100 12% 
American Gardening... 10 13 
— Cer 300 
The Yourg Sportsman 50 35 





OUR WEW CLUB OFFERS. 


We have arranged to club with the Weekly 
Witness of New York. Its price is $1a year 
when taken alone. The | i/ncss is a 16 page 
weekly paper and among its contributors 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Halil, 
D. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, 
D. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
M. C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; eur- 
rent weekly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday 
sehool lesson by Dr. George F. Pentecost, etc. 
Rt is one of the strongest and most popular 
family newspapers publised. 

The Witness and THe AMERICAN FARMER 
will be sent to any address for one year post- 

id for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 

tions. 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 
non-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
“Determined not to know anything among 

‘ou save Jesus Christ.’? Good, not goody. 

igious, net dull. Contains Sunday school 
iemon; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
ories; Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 
teen pages filled with the best Christian 
thought of the age. Sabbath Reading alone 
eests 50 cents a year, but we have made an ar- 
rangement with its publishers so that we can 
gend both it and THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
tpaid, to any address for one year for only 

5 cents. 

At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 
—- publication of New York City, will 

sent one year, with THE AMERICAN FAR- 
MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
number of At Home and Abroed contains a 


collection of vocal and instrumental masic 


that could not be bought separately in sheet 


form in the stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 


member, that by our arrangement 12 num- 
bers of this publication and THk AMERICAN 
FARMER? for a year for only $1.10. 


These offers are open to ali subscribers in 


copnection with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Neither the Weekly Witness, Sabbath Reading, 
nor At Home and Abroad can be furnished by 
us without a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
FARMEK for one year accompanying the 


order. 





Census figures quoted by Edward At- 
kinson in the current Forum, show that 
the amount of real estate incumbrance 
in the 11 Counties in and immediately 
around New York City exceeds the 
total mortgage indebtedness on all the 


farms in the United States. 
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WOOL ON THE FREE LIST. 
The real friends of the farmers in the 
Senate made a prolonged and very able 
fight to secure some measure of pro 
tection for wool, but it was a fight 
against great odds from the very first, 
and ended in defeat. The importers, the 
manufacturers, the demagogs were too 
many for them. “Free wool” was 
made the cloak to hide manifold sins; 
the wool grower was led like a lamb to 
the slaughter to distract attention from 
the Sugar Trust and other scandalous 
bargains. The idea was that the farmers 
can be palavered and hoodwinked easier 
than anybody else, that they can be 
skinned alive without yelling, which 
nobody else will submit to. 

As Senator Sherman said, this is the 
culminating atrocity of the Wilson Bill. 
While industries whose whole importance 
does not amount to as much as the wool 
growing of single Counties, were care- 
fully coddled on account of the votes 
that they control, the 1,000,000 wool 
growers who live in every State and 
nearly every County were deliberately 
sacrificed and robbed. 

The end came June 15, Senator 
Peffer, who had been from the first zeal- 
ous and faithful in his efforts to secure 
some measure of protection, offered some 
modification to his proposed amendment 
for a duty on raw wool. Where the 
McKinley law levies a2 duty on first- 
class wool of 11 cents, he proposed a 
duty of five cents; the McKinley rate 
of 12 cents on second-class wool he pro- 
posed to change to six cents; wool of 
the third class, worth 13 cents or less, is 
to pay 15 per cent. duty ad valorem, 
and worth over 13 cents is to pay 25 
per cent. in place of the McKinley rates 
of 33 per cent. and 50 per cent. 
Senator Teller offered as a substitute 
the schedule of the McKinley Bill. 
This was defeated by a strict party vote 
—37 to 29—Allen, Kyle and Peffer 
voting with the Democrats against it. 
Senator Power, of Montana, offered 
another substitute fixing the rates at 
seven and eight cents respectively on 
first and second-class wool and 25 per 
cent. and 35 per cent. ad valorem on 
third-class wool. It was rejected—37 
to 29. 

The vote then recurred on Senator 
Peffer’s amendment which reduced the 
McKinley rates an average of 50 per 
cent. The three Populists changed front 
on this amendment and voted with the 
Republicans in favor of it, but the 
Democratic lines were unbroken and the 
amendment was lost—35 to 33. Sena- 
tor Hill refrained from voting. Senator 
Irby was paired against the amendment. 
Now we may expect demagogs going 
up and down the country vigorously 
lying about what has been done to reduce 
the cost of the workingmen’s clothing, 
blankets and carpets by taking away 
the shred of protection given the wool- 
growers, while leaving the vastly greater 
protection given the manufacturers and 
clothing makers hardly touched. It is 
shameful, sickening hypocrisy added to 
downright robbery. 





PASSAGE OF THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 
The Anti-Option Bill was passed by 
the House of Representatives June 22, 
substantially as reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The majority 
was unexpectedly large, the yeas being 
150, nays 87, and present and not vot- 


ing, 1. The yeas included 93 Demo- 


cans, 


seller. 





Democratic campaign fund. 








her tuition is costly. 


crats, 47 Republicans, and 10 Populists ; 
the nays 61 Democrats and 26 Republi- 


The only considerable amendment to 
the bill was one proposed by Mr. Lacey, 
of Iowa, which excuses farmers and 
owners of grain at the time of sale from 
the penalties of the act if the delivery is 
delayed by failure of transportation 
through no fault of the owner and 


The bill now goes to the Senate, but 
will not be considered there this session. 


Tue President of the Sugar Trust un- 
blushingly announced a similarity of po- 
litical principles to those of the notorious 
Jim Fisk, who said that the Erie 
Management was “Republican in Re- 
publican Counties, and Democratic in 
Democratic Counties.” Mr. Havemeyer 
indignantly deniod that he ever con- 
tributed to both parties at the same 
time in the same State. In 1892 nearly 
all of his contributions had been to the 


TarirF Deforming has aiready cost 
the 1,000,000 sheep growers of the 
United States at least $100,000,000, 
or an average of $100 apiece. Ex- 
perience keeps an excellent sehool, but 


AN OVERWHELMING FACT. 

The trust that is doing our farmers 
infinitely the most barm is one beyond 
our boundaries. Itis the great English- 
Argentine wheat combine, which has 
undertaken the work of supplying our 
best customers with breadstuff. There is 
an immense amount of capital in Eng- 
land seeking employment. There are in 
Argentina, lying comparatively near the 
seaboard, more than 1,000,000 square 
miles of as fine wheat land as there is in 
the world, or as much as there is in our 
whole Northwest and Canada. The 
scheme into which the Baring Bros. 
entered, was to take up enough of this 
to supply the English market with wheat, 
build communicating railroads, where 
necessary, and work it with the latest 
improved machinery and cheap Italian 
labor, which could be had in any desired 
quantity. Though the Baring Bros. got 
into it too deeply, and failed, the scheme 
is being worked right along, and with 
great success. It has been found that 
the best quality of wheat can be raised at 
a profit for 25 cents a bushel, and laid 
down in Liverpool for 50 cents. In fact, 
82,000,000 bushels have been so laid 
down in England, this year, displacing 
that quantity of American grain. This 
tells the whole alarming story. The 
American farmer no longer controls the 
wheat market of the world. He will be 
very lucky if he succeeds in controlling 
that of this country, as Argentine wheat 
can be laid down in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, Charleston, 
Savannah, and New Orleans, if the tariff 
is taken off, cheaper than he can sell it 
and live. The only course that is left 
for us is to abandon the wheat markets 
of the world, and devote ourselves to 
raising the $300,000,000 worth of farm 
products which we import every year. 
If we do this, we shall be in much better 
shape than by raising wheat, even at the 
prices we formerly obtained. 





A NATIONAL GOOD ROADS MEETING. 
The happy suggestion was made that 
the coming National Editorial Conven- 
tion, which meets at Asbury Park in a 
few days, be made the occasion of holding 
a National Good Roads Conference. A 
large proportion of those who will be 
present at the Convention are deeply in- 
terested in the Good Roads Movement, 
and they are very influential factors in 
promoting its success. 

The suggestion was received with en- 
thusiasm everywhere, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture at once took the deepest 
interest in it, and has done all that he 
can to insure the success of the conference. 
The date has been fixed at July 5 and 6, 
and it is believed that there will be 
representatives present from nearly all 
the Road Improvement organizations in 
the country. The delegates to the Edi- 
torial Convention will represent those 
sections that have not regularly organized 
societies. Hotel accommodations will be 
furnished at reduced rates. The meeting 
will be entirely informal, so that all who 
choose to can be present and take part 
in the proceedings. There will be in- 
teresting exhibits of road-making ma- 
chinery and in practical road-building. 





Tue tables for our exports and imports 
for the 10 months of the fiscal year ended 
April 30, are now compiled, and show 
that there has been a falling off of $174,- 
360,742 in our imports, from those of the 
corresponding 10 months of the previous 
year, while our exports increased to 
$754,606,522, or $53,590,147 more than 
for the similar 10 months of 1893. This 
was in spite of a falling off of $29,426, 
062 in the value of wheat and flour ex- 
ported. Cotton exports gained in value 
$25,843,163; meat products $7,151,123; 
hops, $1,279,599; and vegetable ils, 
$1,731,421. tae 


TAKING the preliminary estimates and 
the final results of the crops for the past 
nine years as a basis of calculation, the 
Statistician of the New York Produce 
Exchange figures out from the reports 
up to date that there are 22,639,854 
acres of Winter wheat, and 10,326,052 
acres of Spring wheat planted, or 32,- 
965,906 acres altogether, which, at last 
reported condition, will yield 413,741,- 
385 bushels, as against 396,132,000 
bushels last year. He also calculates 
that there are 27,027,576 acres of oats, 
which will yield 710,825,248, as agithst 
638,885,000 bushels last year. ©... f 


Te Australians are making great 
efforts to capture the American wool 
market which will be opened to them by 
the paseage of the Wilson Bill. They 
think it will be of great benefit to theth, 











and they are paying special attention to 
wools suitable to American manufaet- 


INGRAINED SELFISHNESS. 
The New York ‘Wojld thinks “the 
Texas wool men at ban Antonio showed 
a lamentable lack of the true Tariff Re- 


form spirit in demanding for themselves 
the same PG fa that has 
been accorded to the produeers of raw 
material in other States.” There spoke 
the World's selfish meanness. It is 
owned, body and soul, by the New York 
importers. They furnish the money by 
which it is sent through the country by 
millions, to disseminate its demagogic 
falsehoods. it is the champion and ad- 
vocate of the men who want to be put 
into position where they can squeeze toll 
out of everything raised in the country, 
or bought for those who are doing the 
country’s work. It wants the importers 
—not the wool growers and manufact- 
urers of the Nation—to have a percent- 
age on every article of clothing or house 
furnishing used by our people. Conse- 
quently, anybody who wants to keep a 
little profit to themselves and not to give 
up everything to enrich the New York 
middlemen, “lacks the true spirit of 
Tariff Reform.” To believe that it is 
better to have the Texas farmers make 
a few cents a pound raising wool than to 
have a few New Yorkers grow rich buy- 
ing it from Australia is to be a traitor 
to Tariff Reform. This is concentrated 
selfishness. The Texas wool growers 
pleaded for scant, simple justice. They 
object to being robbed for the ben- 
efit of a few selfish middlemen, and 
the World denounces them for asking 
for the commonest rights of American 
citizens. Why should they want to 
make money which the New York im- 
porters ought to have? “You selfish 
thing,” said the little girl, “to take that 
piece of cake. I wanted it myself.” 


Waite Senator Kyle voted for a 
moderate protection on wool, he de- 
luded himself, and tried to do the same 
with the men to whom he will send his 
speech, by claiming that if wool were 
made free, the farmers would gain more 
than they would lose on account of the 
greater cheapness of clothing, blankets, 





fully exposed by Tae AMERICAN 
Farmer. Only a very small portion of 
the difference in thé cost of clothing be- 
tween this country and Europe can, 
with any degree of honesty, be charged 
to the duties on wool. Let us admit, for 
example, that a suit of clothes which 
costs $15 in England sells for $30 here. 
This is not true, but we will make the 
case that strong, so as to take away all 
grounds of cayil. The suit does not 
weigh to exceed seven pounds, of which 
less than four pounds are wool. We 
will say that four pounds of wool in 
cloth represents 12 pounds of raw wool. 
At a duty of 11 cents a pound this 
would represent but $1.31 of enhanced 
cost. This would leave $13.69 to be ac- 
counted for, as protection of our tailors 
and clothing makers against the English 
“sweaters.” Therefore, at the very most, 
only $1.31 should be charged against 
the wool growers, and the remaining 
$13.69 against the manufacturers and 
operatives 

Free wool can therefore make only 
the smallest possible reduction in the 
cost of clothing, so long as the manu- 
facturers and makers receive high 
protection. It requires considerable 
effrontery on the part of Kyle to talk as 


he does. 
— 
THe Louisianians are naturally very 


indignant over the rice schedule, which 





| they claim will ruin that great industry. 


The McKinley bill made the duty on 
uncleaned rice one and one-half cents; 
the Wilson bill made it one cent, and 
the Senate now reduces it to three-quar- 
ters of a cent. Paddy rice, which paid 
three-quarters of a cent duty per pound 
in both the McKinley'and Wilson bill, 
is reduced to one-fourth of a cent. 

ANOTHER precious piéte of hypocrisy 
is the protection given shoddy. For 
years the country has ‘fung with denun- 
ciations of shoddy, and Jerry Simpson's 
grand spectaculax exhibition of the 
shoddy overcoat is still fresh in people’s 
memories. Yet shoddy is carefully pro- 
tected with a 15 per cent. duty, while 
the honest wool grower is stripped of all 
favor. 


Ir the $300,000,000 which we send 
abroad every year for farm products 
were distributed among our own farm- 
ers, farm mortgages would soon be a 
thing of the past, and the farmer be 
again the bone and sinew of our pros 
perity. CaN 

Ca.irormiA will be profoundly in 
jured by the free wool schedule. She 
has $75,000,000 invested in sheep, and 














the industry employs 80,000 people. 





ete. The error of this claim has been<« 


Departures from Normal Temperature, Week Ending June 25, 1894, 


portions show excess (-+), 

. deficiency (—); 

limes show degrees of excess or 
ciency. 


, Weather Bureau., : 
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Departure from Normal Rainfall for Week Ending June 25, 1894. 


Shaded portions chow excess (+-}, 
anshaded ‘ (—); 
tight lines show amount of excess or 
deficiency, in inches. 


~ 


Wasninaton, D. C,, June 26, 1894. 
TEMPERATURE. 


The week ending June 25 has been 
much warmer than usual in the North- 
ern States east of the Rocky Mountains 
aud from Virginia westward to Missouri, 
the greatest excess in temperature occur- 
ring over the States of the Lake region 
and from New York southward to Vir- 
ginia, where the daily temperature 
rauged from 6° to 9° above the normal. 
‘Over the greater portion of the Southern 


‘States the temperature differed but 


slightly from the normal, while the week 
was cool in all States west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In Cali‘ornia the cool weather re- 
tarded the ripening of fruit, and some in- 
jury to growing crops resulted from high 
winds, The warmest portion of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains 
was the southern portion of the Middle 
Atlantic States, extending from Pennsy1l- 
vania to North Carolina, where the maxi- 
mum temperature reached 98°. 

Although the average temperature in 
the States of the upper Mississippi Valley 
was decidedly above the normal, the 
maximum temperatures of the current 
week were lower than those of the previ- 
ous week. 


PRECIPITATION, 


During the past week the rainfall has 
been in excess over Kansas and Ne- 
braska, over small areas in the Lake re- 
gion and upper Ohio Valley, and over 
the greater portion of the east Gulf 
States and Florida. Timely rains also 
occurred in North Dakota and the north- 
ern portions of Minnesota, but drouth 
prevailed in the southern portion of the 
latter State 

The rainfall waz very light in southern 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States and in the southern portions of 
Missouri and Illinois, where growing 
crops are much in need of rain. 

Generally the week was favorable 
throughout the cotton region, and crops 
were improved, except in portions of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, where drouth 
conditions prevail. 

Throughout the principal corn States 
the weather was ially favorable. 
The threatened drouth has been followed 
by generous rains which leave this crop 
in a promising condition. 

SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS, 


New England.—Warm and average s‘iushine 
with heavy frequent showers in north n 
and little or no rain insouth; favorable weather 
for crops except where being injured by drouth; 
haying unin south, with 
fields; meadows better. 

New York.—Very warm; gonerally quite 
sufficient showers; crops made splendid growth; 


htcropin old 


Weather Bureau. 
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corn catching up rapidly; potatoes fine; grass 
and grains good; some oats rusting; fruits fine; 
tobacco setting begun. 
New Jersey.—¥ine weather conditions for 
| tte we haying, and cultivation have prevailed; 
eneficial showers in central and northeastern 
sections; hail in Morris and Cumberland 
Counties did slight damage; wheat harvest be- 
gins this week; haying general; oats heading, 
affected with rust and lice. 
Pennsylvania. — Conditions favorable 
growth and maturing of small grains; some 
wheat harvested, heads well filled and average 
crop expected; haying in progress, quantity 
= quality below average; ali crops improv- 


for 


1g. 

Maryland.—-Temperaturea and sunshine much 
above average and rainfall below; wheat har- 
vest progressing rapidly and thrashing com- 
menced, yield average and quality excellent; 
hay harvest well advanced and crop fair; corn 
greatly improved; oats generally poor; buck- 
wheat sown. 

Virginia.—Temperature and sunshine above 
normal; rainfail generally light and local, ex- 
cept heavy thunder showers about Richmond 
and Norfolk; drouth becoming serious gener- 
ally: wheat harvest. generally completed, crop 
short in quantity but fair in quality; oats and 
grass ypaeer sd very poor. 

North Carolina.— With temperature above nor- 
mal and generous showers the week has been 
favorable; cotton still late and small, but grow- 
ing rapidly and blooming; laying by corn be- 
gun; tobacco poor; all crops unusually clean 
and well cultivated. 

South Carolina.—Rains were poorly distributed 
and drouth continues, although a general im- 
provement is noted for all growing crops; cot- 
ton small, but doing well: early corn will not 
make more than half acrop. 

Georgia.—Weather warm and seasonable the 
— week; local showers have occurred atte 
day, affording temporary relief from drouth 
and corresponding improvement in crops; rain- 
fall is still insufficient to preouty wet the soil. 

Florida.—Tem perature deficient; precipitation 
generally avove normal and fairly well distrib- 
uted, but deficient in western and extreme 
southern portions; rains have greatly improved 
field crops, groves, and gardens: 

Alabama.—Most favorable week of this sea- 
son; temperature about normal and good rains; 
cotton very much improved and blooms becom- 
iug general; late corn looking much better; 
vegetables and melons doing well; crops clean. 

issiasippi.—Fovorable week with beneficial 
showers, though limited districts in the north- 
ern portion continue dry; cotton small, clean, 
and well fruited; early corn good but late corn 
not promising; gardens and potatoes below 
average in the north but good elsewhere. 

Louisiana.—Generally favorable week for all 
crops, though more rain is needed in northwest 
portion; cotton good stand, blooming nicely; 
few worms; corn and rice have improved; cane 
excellent; large sweet potato acreage being 
planted. 

Texas.—Precipitation deficient; temperature 
about normal; cotton doing well and in good 
condition, except that it is grassy in parts of 
southern districts; it is blooming and forming 
squares; corncrop promising; oat harvest about 
completed. 

Arkansas.--Temperature favorable; rainfall 
below vg and unevenly distributed; cotton 
improved, plant healthy and good stand but 
small; corn doing only fairly well, needs rain 
badly; a good general rain needed to produce 
best results. 

Tennessee.—Dry weather continues over most 
of the State; where local rains have fallen crops 
are much improved; wheat about all harvested; 
thrashing commenced, crop fairly good; oats, 
hay, and pastures very poor; corn suffering for 
rain; cotton improving. 

Lg iy temperature and sun- 
shine, with frequent showers; wheat harvest 
nearly completed, with a fine yield; corn still 
improving very rapidly; early planted tobacco 
looks well, but late settings are dying on ac- 
count of lack of rain; oats and timothy ripen- 


ing. 
Friesouvi —In western sections meadows, pas- 
tures, oats, and oes much improved and 


potat 
corn growing rapidly, but in eastern counties 
corn bas been retarded by drouth; pastures and 


meadows are short, and ponds, cr and wells 
failing in places. : 
liinoisa.—Temperature above normal; sun- 
shine normal; rainfall below normal and badly 
buted; hail in many localities damaged 
crops; corn good and making rapid growth, but 
needs rain; wheat harvest nearing completion 
in southern and p ssing in oentral portions. 
Indiana.—Favorable week for crops; wheat 
harvest progressing, quantity and quality good; 


prospects most excellent; i 
a improved; pastures greatly improved. 


below normal; several portions of 
port good local rains, others very ry, week hag 
averaged seasonable for most cro})s 


crops looking 
haying commenced: turmers jubilant over out 
look for heay 


rainfall below; 
fruit, melon, and potato prospects 
heading; cereals growing fairly; 
water scarce in some localities. 


beneficia 
bloom in eastern 
have made splendid 


-% 
i} Ny 


corn has made rapid growth, color good; timot hy 
and clover 

pastures 
about completed. 


ood; oats fair; potatoes large yield; 


oing well; tobacco transplanting 


West Virginia.—Temperature and sunehine 


excessive; rainfall uneven; weather favorabic 
for coru and wheat; drouth in some localities; 
crops need rain; some wheat and rye cut, yield 
fair; clover light to moderate; gardensfair; rose 
bugs on grapes; berries good; raspberries ripe; 
raining this morning. 


Ohto.—Wheat being harvested in south 


portion; clover cut in good condition, light 
yield; corn is improving and making good 
growth; 
vastures needing more rain; rye ready t¢ 
harvest. 


tobacco, potatoes, meadows, an@ 


Michigan.—Temperature and sunshine abovs 


average; all crops have made good progress 
during week, except in southern section, wheres 
lack of rain has injured oats, hay, and pastures; 
haying has begun in cerrtral and southern 
sections. 


Wisconsin.— Abundant rain and generally 


favorable weather conditions have greatly im- 
proved all vegetation; small 
corn clean and growing fine 
nearly all set; hay being cut and fair crop. 


os heading out; 
sly; tobacco plants 


Minnesota.—Drouth severe in southwest 


portion and crops badly damaged; elsewhero 
scattered showers have caused much improve- 
ment; temperature above normal; smal) grain 
heading out short; hay yield light; potato bugs 
unusually numerous. 


Iowa.—Drouth broken by _ well-distributed 


showers; corn about ready to lay by and never 
more promising the last of June; harvest of 
Winter wheat and rye in progress, with fair 


yield. 

North Dakota.—Early sown wheat beginning 
to head. with very short straw, 
damage to it by drouth still come in; all other 
crops doing fairly well. 


reports of 


Smuth Dakota.—Local showers, from fairly 


heavy to copious and well distributed, with 
ample sunsbine and temperature above average, 
have been very beneficial, especially to corn, 
potatoes, grass, and late sown grain; con- 
siderable wheat, oats,and barley injured be- 
yond recover 


Nebraska.—Drouth thoroughly broken; corn 
wheat and 


oats 


ansas.—Warm weather, with abundant rains, 


except in central and west portions, have great- 
ly benefited all crops, but delayed harvest; corn, 
potatoes, gardens, and apples in good condition; 
meadows, pastures, oats, and barley greatly im- 
proved. 


isk 


Oklahoma.—Cloudless, warm week, with b: 


southerly winds; local rains in western Coun- 
ties; hay and oat barvest progressing; cvtt 
and corn growing rapidly; rain needed through- 
out central and southern sections. 


Oo 
i 


Montana.—With anormal amount of sunshine 
and only a slight defisiency in temperature ape 
rainfall crops have made rapid growth; timothy 
is heading out, and haying will begin in another 
week. 


Wyoming.—Temperature and sunshine slizhtly 


the State re 


daho.—Goed growing weather the past week, 
ne: fruit prospects excellent; 
erops of all kinds. 
Colorado.—Temperature and sunshine normal; 
rst crop of alfalfa harvested; 
good; wheat 
irrigation 


New Mexico.—Northern part in fine condition 


every way; plenty of rain in past month; south- 
ern part needs rain badly; water low for irriga- 
tion; cattle ranges drie 
— yet. 


up; crops in fair cous 


rizona.— Report not received. 
Utah.—Report not received. 
Washington.—Weather cloudy but warm, with 
showers; Fall wheat beginning to 
ortion; = and fruit crops 
owth. 


Oregon.—Cool weather, with deficient sun: 


shine, few showers; cerexl crop has excellent 
growth; haying commenced, crop very heu\), 
cherries and straw berries plentiful; sheep shut 
ing about done, wool clip excellent; rivers liis0 
but fallin 


Cali ornta.—Continued cool weather retar'3 


ripening of fruit and grain; harvesting beguny 
iwy better than expected; beans damaged +4 


igh winds; second crop of alfalfa hay secu 


in fine condition; hops and sugar beets advance 
ing men | 
ARK W. HARRINGTON, 


Chief of Bure 


ee 








Written for Toe AmEeRIcAX FAKMER. 


“Down With the Fences” 
3. J. DICKSON, WEST GROVE, IOWA, 


Now the party priest rho thinks 
That his geste’ views are meet, 
Will behold a smile in love, 
For his ereed is obsolete. 


Now tise Christian sees a friend 
Where he once beheld a fue, 

Christ is coming back to earth 
And the fences downward go. 


Long the sects hare gone astray 
In their zeal for creed and form, 
bag builded far away 
From His sayings in the storm. 


Long they built their fences high, 
Partners in oppression’s crime, 
and fence by Heaven's wrath 
Perish in the march of Time. 


Hail the day-spring from on high]! 
May the rietian build ae 

On the sayings of the Lord, 
Evermore to Him be true. 


No more schism in the Chu 
that love the Lord to 


Ail 
In the liberty He giv 
~« » Sweet - tT for the mind, 
minent, 





No more dogmas 
Love to G 
And the toncbin 


be of thi 
Jesus on the ot 


Ountain blest. 





Tue Scotch and English farm stock- 
raisers continue their agitation against 
allowing foreign meat being sold as a 
British product. The Minister of Agri- 
culture recently said in the House of 
Commons that the offering of such for 
sale as English or Scotch meat was a 
violation of the “ Merchandize Marks 
Act,” and those doing so could be pro- 
ceeded against under it. The various 
societies are considering the course they 
will take. 





PERSONAL 


Secretary Morton has appointed C. L. Mar- 
latt, of Kansas, Assistant Entomologist of the 
Agncultural Department, vice L. O. Howard, 
promoted. Mr. Marlatt is a member of vari- 
ous scientific societies, and is the present Sec- 
retary of the Entomological b of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 





fered for sale. 
Viroqua, Wis., and is spoken of as the 








The farm of the late Secretary Rusk 's of 
This is situated one mile ft te 
farm in the best County in the State. |!) 
400 acres of good land, with excellent !wild- 
ings and improvements, and is appra:s:. 
$20,000, or $50 an acre. Mrs, Rusk and ‘ct 
daughter will live either in Viroqua or \! 11 
son. 


Mr. Valancey E. Fuller, Manager of © I. 
Hood’s farm at Lowell, Mass., writes that the 
reports of the burning of the barns 0° the 
farm were much exaggerated. There was but 
one barn burned, and this was on one 0! the 
smaller farms, and was used as 2 50!" fre 
quarantine, where animals which ha\: beet 

=o Nw be kept for awhile until it 2 
ne that they are perfectly healthy, 
and can be taken with safety to the © or 
Farm.” It contained some 24 head, oo 
ing young bulls under a year, all of hors 
pac ly meme destroyed. The fire ape 

to have been the work of tramps, as 
one was in the barn subsequent to the evening 
milking and bedding-down of the cattle S 
the night. Most of these animals arc oa 

dants of old Combination 4389. 7 
were amply insured. 
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Tae OREATER CONGRESS. 


Famers Discuss the Topics 
Which Interest Them. 


—— 
UNDER THE FIVE-MINUTE RULE. 
thinks 
, J, Mazen, Hendrum, Minn. 
, ee ought to know that idleness is 
wan wt of most evils, and do something defi- 
: moe ird developing our own industries 
Di sources, and furnishing employment 
re cople, instead of wasting, or worse 
ain v. its time in destructive meas- 
\ll that it has done so far has heen 
vo the country and draw its salaries. 
““vonder that Coxeyites rise, strikes 
and money stagnates. 
PROTECTION WOULD DO FOR SUGAR 
BEETS. 

.. op AMERICAN FARMER: We cannot 
».. rd to do without such a pone = my 
Its reading matter ng 

re, horticulture, beekeeping, sheeprais- 
‘tection to the farmers, and & multi- 
other subjects is inv uable to all of 
egoing professions. Its attitude on the 
tion of the products of the American 
- and against the competition of the 
- labor of foreign countries, meets my 
v approval Let us notice beet sugar for 
sent. The State of Nebraska alone can 
nee at least one-fourth of the sugar con- 
nd in the United States, for experts have 
med it has a soil and climate as well 
‘ed to this industry as any State in the 
i 


h 
1! 


1 
1 
] 
I 
Ww! 


-* tee ee 


se ee 


Twenty five Nn illions of gold might be 
tod tothe wealth of this State annually, 
tond of sending abroad to buy this article, 
ress would encourage this industry by 
one cent on the pound for 10 or 

irs. till the industry was fully estab- 
t would take care of itself. 
ran, lowa, and Indiana could 
upply the other three-fourths re- 
enired for home consumption. This industry 
» additional employment to a vast 
», and at the same time diversify our 
nd keep $100,000,000 of gold an- 
lowing into the vaults of foreign 


youn 
nally from 


There are millions of acres in Nebraska 
that will produce $100 worth of beets annu- 
This has been fully demon- 
instead of obtaining this amount 
per acre, we an yrowing 35-cent wheat, which 
pays but $5 or $10 per acre; and another im- 
portant feature, which is generally overlooked, 
in regard to this indnstry, is that we can grow 
a fine cropof beets in these Western States 
her crops have proved almost a fail- 
ure: for they require much less moisture to 
mature a good crop than other agricultural 
products. They root from 12 to 24 inches deep, 
and as we mostly have a porous subsoil in 
the West. they obtain muck of the required 
mo rom below; and as beets do not re- | 
qnire deep cultivation, the surface earth will 
extract moisture enough from the atmosphere 
to keep them growing finely for 40 or 50 days 
without rain; 7. e., after they are fairly well 
rooted. It is therefore the surest and most 
prolific erop that can be produced in many 
States in the West. And if it was properly 
encouraged it would relieve the overcrowded 
cities and annihilate the free-soup houses, for 

it would give a profitable and living employ- 
ment to ¢ ery common wealer in our broad 
land. Ten acresis all that any one man would 
require to procure a comfortable living, and 
millions of aeres in the great West conld be 
reclaimed by means of irrigation and utilized 
in growing beets and many other farm prod- 
urts that we are now unwisely buying abroad, 
and thereby originating financial panics, 
baxkruptey, business depression, riots, 
strikes, and many other gigantic evils that 


allv per Ae re 
strated. But 


when ot 


isture I 





confront us to-day. 
The real cause of our present financial state 


and paralyzation of almost every line of in- | ‘7 Agee é 
| gin soil is so rich that abundant crops 
As agriculture is the | 


dustry isso plain that the most stupid can 
hardly fail to see them. 
real source of all wealth, if this great and 
vital industry is ignored, discouraged, unpro- 


tected, and exposed to the competition of the 
pauper labor of all other countries by the un- 
american and unpatriotic lawmakers of the 
people, universal and inevitable disaster must 


invariably follow. 

England, free trade as she is, instead of 
issuing bonds to obtain the 22,000,000 de- 
ficit in her needed expenditures, her law- 


makers have nerve and courage enough to 
raise this amount by way of tariff. Ought 
not our present lawmakers to be instructed 


and encouraged by their wise and patriotic 
example, and place the tariff high enough to 
insure a revenue that would defray all the 


€ expenditures of the Government ? 
THE AMERICAN FARMER the great- 
le success and cirenulation.—B. F. 
1, Norman, Neb. 
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HOW THINGS LOOK IN OHIO. 
_ Epriok AMERICAN FARMER: Weare having 
it quite dry for this time of the year. Show- 
ems are light, but everything looks prosperous. 
Whe at looks well; sodoes rye. Corn is nearly 
aii planted. Ground in fime condition for 
planting in Mareh look rather 
thin on ground; those sown the first of April 
look hest. Potatoes are up and look fine. 
ay is iair prospect for plenty of apples, 
ars, and grapes 

All we want 


on all grades of wool, and 20 cents on shoddy, 


and two cents on rags. And what we want is 
a new set of men in the Senate; or abolish it. 
They are too old for the times. They got 
neh, and what do they care for country. 

T like your paper because it is plain print 
and plain talk. I will be 72 years of age in 


September, 1591—R. C. KIMBALL, Rem- 
@n, 0 


Oats sown 


‘nt is a tariff of 12 cents a pound 


“Hard Times.” 
\MERICAN FARMER: In your 
1, is an article by Benj. J. Me- 
which I wish to notice. He con- 
ree the political situation has little or 
- hg to do with the present hard times, 
- ‘ttributes them to other causes. Other 
— may have made some contribution ; 
~ ‘| Us “suppose ’’ a case or two, and then 
litical judged as to what extent the po- 
se ation may be an insignificant 


, Suppose that free trade in all its true sense 
eer heen prevailing for a number of years, 
- | | the conditions of trade had become 
_ “« to the situation, At length, a 
oe i : * Into power who favors protection, 
er to that effect is up in Congress, and 
GISCUSSiOn upon it drags through weary 
How will business men reason upon 

if tel they be likely to say: ‘This bill, 
od ser: 's going to ruin or greatly injure 
7 business. I must shut down my mills.’’ 

‘ry decide the proposition. The 

\‘ree trade) tariff bill was passed in 
ceedin i one of President Buchanan’s suc- 
a me sages to Congress, he expressed 
nr 'n substance, that with the couutry 
mae With resources of all kinds, yet a 
a rested upon all avenues of trade and 
ao After the civil war, a system of 
te — was Inaugurated. The country 
~~ “lor years. Gradually, however, 
my man lined. Some claimed there was 
“ *“hicient amount of protection. Others 

‘( that unrestricted free trade would 

an improvement, Finally, the Me- 
' was passed. It raised the duties 
¥ articles, and put a duty en some 
did .,'°*: While it was pending, how 
ro “idess meu view it? Was there any 
- ep shutdown of mills and factories? 
‘en It was passed, i 


€ep good unti 
, 1til—well 
there comes a ch J now let us sup) ~ 


sue of May 
Donald 


Mhonthse 


, 
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that we 


Proposes to ¢ 


change this economic princi 
‘nd a bill is op in G © principle, 
he How val mantnene beteiy te 
cid it? Knowing,es they'do that manu- 
ttle on In their line ‘in other countries pay 
_  —"—- -omsclwes are 
atural 


that they would reason thus: “This if 
passed, will compel me either to chat Ore 
my mills or pay less for help, for I will be 
compelled to sell as cheap as foreigners.’? 
Not only that, but would not also meet 
the following perplexity: Would they not 
reason, ‘‘But what shall I do while this bill 
is pending? I am obliged to keep constantly 
on hand a stock of to fill the orders I 
receive or solicit, hatever time the bill is 
passed, I must sell my goods at little or no 
profit, and perhaps at a loss. I must take 
to avoid that. I will either shut 
down my mills or reduce the wages I pay, so 
as to meet the situation when it comes.” 
not the conditions of the latter sup- 
case being actually experienced? It 
may be said that orders are placed prior to 
manufacture. That is true only in the case 
of certain kinds of goods. But even in the 
case of advance orders the situation is not 
helped materially, as orders will not be given, 
only to meet the from ‘‘hand-to-mouth’’ de- 
mand, in anticipation of the cheaper goods of 
as nef a bill. 
up present panic was caused 
by a glut of production. Now, as everyone 
knows, that goods aré becoming cleaned out, 
why don’t mannfacturers more generally start 
ups If, as has been charged, Republican 
manufacturers stopped work to make party 
capital, if the Democratic ones believed that 
free trade would make business better, why 
didn’t they keep right on working and so 
a the golden rest that would surely be 
theirs if the country was not afraid of the 
free-trade bill? 

Mr. McDonald’s statement that Tennessee 
had reached the bounds of its material de- 
velopment, with the supposition that it was 
the same in other parts of the country, was a 
surprising one. What, with the millions of 
acres of yet unoccupied excellent land, the 
steady growth of population, has the highest 
point of material development, with its de- 
mand for products, not only to keep pace 
with that development, but also with the 
wear and breakage of tools and materials, 
ceased ? 

If Mr. McDonald could come to Aroostook 
County, Me., and observe the stream of agri- 
cultural instruments continually going from 
the villages to the surrounding farms, he 
would conclude that it would require pretty 
big stores and warehouses to hold what the 
community would require for the next 20 
years. 

I saw not long ago a statement to the effect 
that there existed communities in Tennessee 
so remote from railroads that the people were 
living in the primitive style of our forefathers. 
All over the Southern States are immense 
tracts of wild lands awaiting settlement. Let 
railroads be built to these communities and 
these lands, and there will be a G@emand fora 
few. more crossties.—Gro. E. PLACE, North 
Perham, Me. . 


—- 


A Fine Crop. 


The Independent Ice Co., of Washington, 
D. C., has a fine stock farm in Prince George’s 
County, Md., three miles east of the historic 
town of Bladensburg. Mr. W. H. Yerkes is 
the Superintendent, and a very capable, wide- 
awake, progressive farmer. He recently sent 
into the office of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
some specimen samples of magnificent rye 
from a field of 25 acres on the farm. The 
stalks are fully seven feet high. 


-_ 
SS 


A HUGE POTATO PLANTATION, 








Two Crops a Year, Aggregating 50,000 
Barrels, Grown Without the Use 
of any Fertilizing Material. 


A potato plantation of 700 acres, on 
which two crops, aggregating about 50,- 
000 barrels, or 125,000 bushels, are an- 
nually grown, is difficult to imagine. 
Such a one exists, however, and its vir- 


are raised without the use of any fertil- 
izer. This great potato farm ia in Ash- 
wood, Maury Co., Tenn., about six miles 
west of Columbia and 15 miles south of 
Nashville. It is a part of the old Polk 
Estate, owned by the ancestors of Presi- 
dent Polk. Colonel William Polk, 
originally of North Carolina, a Revolu- 
tionary officer, took up 5,000 acres of 
Government land in 1787 and gave each 
of his sons 1,000 acres. Among the sons 
was the Rev. Leonidas Polk, once the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Louisana, 
who was a Confederate General during 
the rebellion, and was killed at the bat- 
tle of Pine Mountain, Ga. His 1,000 
acres and ‘an equal number owned by 
one of his oe ae were secured by 
Clawson & Stevens, a firm composed of 
two enterprising young men from Indi- 
ana, about 10 years ago, with the inten- 
tion of ultimately using it all for raising 
potatoes. 

It was in a state of complete neglect 
and densely overgrown with shrubbery 
and tangled briars. The native whites 
laughed at the young “ Hoosiers” and 
predicted their complete failure. The 
partners set resolutely to work, however, 
cleared the land and cultivated it as fast 
as possible. The first crop of the year is 
from 28,000 to 30,000 barrels, and the 
second crop, for which only 500 acres 
are planted, from 20,000 to 22,000, 
making a total of about 50,000 barrels, 
or 125,000 bushels a year. Clawson & 
Stevens employ about 100 negroes, many 
of whom are women, and have 85 giant 
mules. They have a factory, on the 
plantation in which all the barrels used 
by them are made. Mr. Clawson says 
their present crop is unusually large, but 
that, as the crops of Kansas and Missis- 
sippi are short, he expects to find ready 
and profitable sale for his entire product. 





Chemistry as a Detective. 


A Budapest manufacturer has in- 
formed the police that he possesses a 
powder with which thieves can be caught. 
Having for the last few days made the 
unpleasant discovery that his cash box 
was plundered day after day, and failing 
in all his attempts to catch the thief, he 
applied in his dilemma to Mr. Telek, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Franzstadt 
Commercial Schools, and the latter gave 
him a powder which he sprinkled over 
his cash every night before leaving the 
office. This powder has the peculiar 
effect of dyeing the skin blue, the color 
being intensified by washing, while it re- 
sists the application of soap. On the 
very first day the manufacturer noticed 
a deficiency of eight crowns in the silver 
cash box. He at once called his em- 
ployes together and ordered them one by 
one to steep their hands in a basin full 
of water got ready forthe purpose. One 
of the men was very loth to follow the 
example of his comrades. At last he 
consented, when, no sooner had he dip- 
ped his hands in the bowl, than they 
turned dark blue! His employer step- 


ped up to him and said, “ You are the 





thief!” and the man confessed, 





SORGHUM SIRUP. 


Some Suggestions and Directions as to 
Its Manufacture. 

Eprror American Farmer: In an 

article on “Sorghum” in Tae AmER- 

IcAN Farmer of May 1 I promised to 


write an article on the manufacture of 
molasses, 


_ Sorghum since its first introduction 
into the United States in 1854 has 
passed through several critical stages. 
The new plant was heralded with a 
flourish of trumpets, and the expecta- 
tions of the farmers of the North and 
South excited to the utmost by the re 
resentations made of its syarkile 
qualities and value. Not only was 
sirup of the best quality promised, but 
sugar ad libitum Thousands all over 
the country rushed into the cultivation 
of the new gold-bearing plant, and the 
result was sharp and decisive. With lit- 
tle or no knseliedien of the plant itself or 
the proper cultivation thereof, and totally 
without experience as to its manufacture 
into sirup, and with no proper appli- 
ances or machinery, millions of gallons 
of black, unpalatable sirup was made, 
glutting and destroying the home mar- 
ket, and of course finding no sale in the 
general market. Then its cultivation 
was as rapidly abandoned as it had been 
taken up. But of late years people are 
finding out what there is in cane, and 
the outlook was never really as promis- 
ing as now. 

Whilst the hope of making sugar 
from sorghum profitably has not been 
abandoned, the reasonable expectation 
of cane growers is now to supply the 
home market with sirup. It is begin- 
ning to be understood that a market can 
readily be found at home for a good 
article of sirup, and as none else is 
wanted, its manufacture is gradually 
coming into the hands of those who are 
willing to give the requisite care to it, 
and who have apparatus needed to give 
good results. 

Thousands of operators throughout 
the country are now making sorghum 
sirup equal in appearance and taste to 
the best refined sirup. Starting with 
small, horse power outfits, they have 
been obliged by the increasing demand 
in the home market to enlarge their 
plants year after year, till now they run 
steam outfits costing from $5,000 to 
$6,000, and make money. 

If sorghum growing in the United 
States was general in all sections where 
climate and soil were favorable, and 
the best machinery and skill used in its 
manufacture into sirup, sorghum sirup 
would soon monopolize the home mar- 
ket, and in the end bring its value in 
the general market. 

There would be at times in some sec- 
tions an over-production in this crop, as 
in all others, that would make it tempo- 
rarily unprofitable; but this would regu- 
late itself, as in other crops. 

A fine table sirup, equal in appearance 
and taste to the best golden sirup, and 
of course in every way superior to the4 
ordinary grades of molasses, may readily. 
be made from cane, and is made every 
year by thousands of operators through- 
out the country. This sirup is more de- 
sirable for family use than the best re- 
fined, for it is not only good, but it is 
pure, while an unadulterated sirup is 
seldom, if ever, to be obtained at any 
price. To insure success, the sirup must 
be good. The juice should be taken 
immediately from the mill to the evapo- 
rator for boiling down. 

The mill, evaporator, filtering tank, 
coolers for the sirup and all vessels and 
utensils needed should be held in readi- 
ness before the cane is ready to be 
worked up, and kept perfectiy clean 
throughout the whole time of sirup 
making. The evaporator should be 
scraped and cleaned every day. 

All tanks and other vessels in which 
the raw juice may be held should be of 
zine or galvanized iron or tin. If wood 
is used it soon becomes soaked, and then 
is too hard to be cleaned thoroughly. 
The particles of cane or dirt in the juice 
as it comes from the mills may be fil- 
tered out by means of a straw filter. (A 
box or half-barrel with straw in the bot- 
tom, held down by a stone, makes a 
simple one.) The filter should be fre- 
quently cleaned, and the straw or cloth 
used washed in water. To make a light- 
colored sirup of the best quality, the 
juice must be taken fresh from the mill, 
filtered, and properly treated with lime 
(stir a little lime in water and add two 
or three gills, which is plenty, to every 
50 gallons of juice), and then boiled 
down in the shortest possible time to the 
density wanted. 

If no lime is added to the juice, then 
the impurities in the sirup will not half 
come out. The lime defecates the juice ; 
that is, it separates it from the impurities. 
Unless this is done, failure is certain. 
Don’t allow the boys to stir up a bucket 
full of lime and add what their fancy 
dictates, but use care and judgment in 
adding lime, and success will crown your 
efforts. ‘The rough stuff, such as pieces 
of cane stalks, etc., the filter removes, 
but the acids and other impurities can 
only be freed from the solution by chemi- 
cal action and heat. ; 

Fill the evaporator with water, build 
the fire, then remove the plug or open 
the faucet at the hind end of the evapo- 
rator pan, letting off the water slowly, 
at the same time open the faucet in front, 
allowing the cane juice to flow in as the 
water recedes. Don’t let it flow = fast, 
but regulate the flow so that by the time 
the juice reaches the hind fart of the 

it has been boiled down to mo- 

Keep it well skimmed, but you 

don’t need to stir it at all. Let the juice 

flow constantly into the evaporator and 

the molasses flow constantly out at the 
hind-end faucet. 

If you a mill made by re 
liable’ manufacturers it will press the 
cane so dry that you can use the begassie 

cane stalks) for fuel, thereby 
saving many dollars worth of wood. I 
will repeat my explanation in other 








words: To secure a continuous process, 


let in enough water. t6 the pan 
from burning until, boing ‘shall com- 
mence all over y 
-_ the faucet im thé juice tank, letting 
the juice slowly follow the water through 
the channels of . So equalize 
the flow with evaporation that the sirup, 
on arriving at the'dutlet, may be finished. 
The juice should be kept below the tops 
of the ledges in:the front end, and as 
shallow as possible at the finishing end. 
As the juice becomes more dense, the 
foam will rise so as to cover the ledges 
and fill the pan, but the mass of the 
liquid, in an under current and unmixed, 
continues its regular on ward flow through 
the channels. Skim it every time. Ifa 
regular heat is kept up and the flow of 
the juice is properly regulated, no change 
of gates, faucets, or plugs need be made 
during the day, and the sirup miay be 
made to flow off uniformly at any density 
desired. Usual density is about 36° 
Baume. Keep up a hot, regular fire. 
Use the gates to regulate the flow of the 
juice, so that in the finishing depart- 
ments there may be the smallest quantity 
possible. Let the supply from the faucets 
and gates be equal to evaporation, and 
no more. In using this process be eare- 
ful not to change the gates too suddenly, 
and guard against flooding in any of the 
departments, as it causes a mixture of 
juices and requires a longer exposure to 
heat, thereby rendering the sirup dark 
in color and impure. In drawing off 
the sirup care should be taken not to 
allow the last channel to become ex- 
hausted without a supply to follow. 
Aim constantly to have the operation 
continuous. As long as boiling is kept 
up through the center of the pan there 
can be no mixture of sirup or of scum 
and juices. Foam and bubbles may be 
thrown over the crimps through the 
center, and if a high heat is kept up 
they will remain on the sides until taken 
off. In closing for the day let water 
follow the juice until all the latter is re- 
duced to sirup, then wash the pan, and 
filling it with clean water let it remain 
so over night, and use to commence next 
day’s operation. If ashes accumulate 
under the pan, remove them, as they en- 
danger the panin burning. Don’t allow 
the wind to blow over the pan, else 
evaporation is retarded. Always keep 
a high heat under the center of the pan, 
as high heat removes the impurities from 
the center to the sides, where it can be 
removed with a skimmer.—Irwin J. 
Bar.ey, Freeburg, Pa. 





SORGHUM. 


A Crop of Rapidly Increasing Values 
in the West. 

Sorghum is rapidly rising in the esti- 
mation of the farmers of Kansas and 
Missouri, especially of those fortunate 
enough to live near sugar mills, 

Farmers living within a radius of 20 
miles of Fort Scott, where is located the 
best sugar mill in the West, sold their 
crop last year for $30 to $40 per acre, 
net, for the cane and seed. Mr. C. F. 
Drake, who has fostered and protected 





time and money, declares it his opinion 
that sorghum cane will be and now is 
the best crop that can be cultivated in 
Kansas. Speaking of this new enterprise 
in the West, Mr. Drake said: “ Doubt- 
less those who are not conveniently 
located to the sugar mills will not feel 
encouraged to raise this crop. But it is 
well known that through Nebraska, 
Towa and parts of Missouri neighbor- 
hoods are combining and securing mills 
to work up the cane, as the molasses is 
becoming more and more popular and 
being sought after by dealers and jobbers 
in the large cities. Only a few years 
ago it was almost impossible to sell a 
barrel of sorghum molasses, but — it 
is worth from 25 to 30 cents per gallon 
by the carload. If the crop was raised 
for sirup alone it would pay better than 
any other crop, as no drouth for the past 
10 years has affected the yield to any 
extent.” 

Aside from its value for molasses, the 
seed is fast becoming an article of trade. 
Throughout Kansas it is fast taking the 
place of millet for feed. Many farmers 
are sowing it for forage for stock, and the 
results are very satisfactory. It is the 
experience of many farmers and stock- 
men that cattle can be fed through the 
entire Winter on cane fodder, and come 
out better in the Spring than on any 
other feed, except corn. A seed firm at 
Fort Scott reports that they paid $1.10 
per bushel for the first crop ever raised 
in that vicinity, and have paid as high as 
$1.50 for cane seed. This firm reports 
about 35,000 bushels of seed raised near 
Fort Scott last year, and this seed was 
bought by grain dealers at from 75 cents 
to $1 per bushel, several farmers getting 
as much as $1,000 for their crop. This 
cane seed is sold to parties in Texas and 
Western Kansas, where it is sown in 
tracts of from 10 to 500 acres for fodder 
for cattle. Many stockmen in Texas 
purchased as much’ as 1,000 bushels for 
their own use. ; 

More than 15,000 bushels of seed have 
been shipped to Western Kansas from 
Fort Scott this year, hes of the far- 
western Counties, where other crops fail 
on account of drouth, taking as much as, 
8,000 bushels. j 

The Fort Scott, paper mill has been 
using the stalks or bagasse, after the juice 
is pressed out, as the only article for 
making paper. Last year this company 
sent teams out over the country and 
gathered up this waste at a nominal cost, 
and have since been converting it into 
the finest quality of manilla wrapping 
paper. 


Nurserymen and the Tariff. 

Discussion of the tariff was the lead- 
ing business before the meeting of the 
American Nurserymen’s Association at 
Niagara Falls. The majority were 
strongly in favor of a high protective 
tariff, but the opinion was general that 
no tariff at all was preferable to the 
mangled and insufficient provisions of 





Athe Fort Scott Sugar Works with his |’ 


THE TARIFF. 


Discussion of the Agricultural Schedule. 
JUNE 8. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Washburn fRep., 
Minn,) it was agreed that the further dis- 
cussion of the agricultural schedule should be 
under the five minute rule; and Mr. Harris 
gave notice that when the schedule was dis- 
posed of he would ask the same rule to be ap- 
plied to the three succeeding schedules, until 
the wool schedule was reached. 

Paragraph 190, fixing the duty on buck- 
wheat, corn or maize, cornmeal, oats, rye, rye 
flour, wheat and wheat flour at 20 per cent. 
ad valorem and on oatmeal 14 per cent. ad 
valorem, was agreed to. 

_ The duty on macaroni, vermicelli and all 
suunilar preparations was fixed at 20 per cent. 





RICE, 


_ The next was paragraph 193, as to rice. The 

bill as it passed the House, and as it was re- 
ported from the Finance Committee, made 
the duty on cleaned rice one and a half cents 
a pound; on uncleaned rice one cent, and on 
rice flour and rice meal one-quarter cent a 
pound; and on paddy three-quarters of a cent 
apound. Mr. Jones, (Dem., Ark.,) who had 
on behalf of the Finance Committee offered an 
amendment reducing the rate on uncleaned 
rice to three-quarters of a cent a pound, and 
on paddy to one-half a cent a pound, with- 
drew that amendment, which was thereupon 
renewed by Mr. Allison (Rep., Iowa). The 
amendment was rejected without division. 
4 Mr. Dolph (Rep., Ore.) moved to apply to 
Tice the same provision as was applied to 
wheat, oats, ete., admitting it free of duty 
from countries that do not impose an import 
duty on rice from the United States. 

After a somewhat amusing discussion, in 
which Mr. Palmer, as usual, bore a prominent 
part, the vote was taken on Mr. Dolph’s 
amendment, and it was rejected; ayes 1, 
(Mr. Peffer), nays 54. 

The next paragraph was No. 191, ‘‘ Barley 
and barley pearled, patent or hulled, 25 per 
cent. ad valorem; barley malt, 35 per cent. 
ad valorem.’’ 

The amendment of the Finance Committee 
was to increase those rates to 30 and 40. 
After some remarks the Committee amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

Mr. Hale read the names of the Democratic 
Senators who voted ‘‘no’’ on Mr. Dolph’s 
amendment, and the names of the same Sen- 
ators who had voted ‘‘aye’’ on exactly the 
same provision on the paragraph as to buck- 
wheat, oats, etc. Within 24 hours, he said, 
these Senators had, every one of them, turned 
tail and voted the other way. The people of 
the North would take account of that matter. 

Mr. Mills (Dem., Tex.) replied to Mr. 
Hale. He had listened with great interest 
to the cry thrown across the chamber of sec- 
tionalism. Whenever that cry was raised, 
he regarded it as the cry of “stop thief!’’ 
It was always raised by someone who was 
fleeing before the police with stolen goods 
under his shirt. A long discussion followed 
between Senators Hoar and Mills. 

For the remainder of the day’s session there 
was a constant interchange of personal and 
political attacks between Senators on opposite 
sides of the chamber, which caused much 
amusement to the galleries. 


BUTTER. 


The rice paragraph was agreed to, and then 
came paragraph 194, ‘‘ butter and substitutes 
therefor.”” The House bill fixed it at four 
cents a pound, and the Finance Committee 
agreed to leave it at that. 

Mr. Pettigrew (Rep., 8. D.) moved to make 
it six cents a pound. That amendment was 
rejected, 24 to 29. 

CHEESE, MILK, ETC. 

Cheese, in the next paragraph (195), was 
changed from 25 per cent. ad valorem to four 
cents a pound. 

; Mr. Jones (Dem., Ark.) had reported an 

amendment to insert as a new paragraph, 

‘Milk, three cents a gallon,’’? but he with- 
w it. 

The paragraphs on milk, beans, etc., (196, 
197, and 198) were severally agreed upon, 
Mr. Jones withdrawing his proposed amend- 
ment putting duties on broom corn, cabbages, 
cider, eggs, and yolks of eggs. 

Mr. Platt moved to put eggs on the duti- 
able list at the rate of three cents a dozen. 

The amendment was rejected. 


STRAWS. 


Land cannot be made too rich for 
onions. 


Egypt has 3,450,000 date palms 
producing 300,000 tons of fruit. 


Butter has not depreciated in price 
like grain. It is higher now than when 
wheat was $1 and rye and corn 60 cents 
a bushel. 

Kansas has paid out $60,000 in 
bounties for wolf scalps during the last 
four years, and the payments are in- 
creasing in amount annually. 





If the heavy hog has any day at all it 
is in the Winter. Nobody wants any- 
thing of him during the rest of the year, 
Then the medium sized hog is boss, and 
the one that brings in money. 


Frogs are mainly juice. If they try 
to make more than a short journey away 
from moisture they will perish for want 
of water, and then their bodies will dry 
away. The frog’s bones are so soft that 
they scarcely leave any skeleton. 


On the island of St. George, one of 
the Pribilof group in Behring Sea, the 
breeding of blue foxes has become very 
profitable. They generate very rapidly, 
and when an island of good size once 
becomes well stocked it is impossible to 
deplete it, as the law provides that they 
must not be shot, but trapped, the restric- 
tion being imposed mainly to keep them 
tame. 

An operation upon a patient revealed 
the fact that the disorder was due to 
the presence of tooth-brush bristles. 
“Cheap tooth-brushes,” remarked the 
Surgeon who had charge of the case, 
“gre responsible for many obscure throat, 
stomach, and intestinal ailments. The 
bristles are only glued on, and come off 
by the half dozen when wet and brought 
in contact with the teeth.” 
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The New Slavery. 

‘When the Southern planter and the 
Western ranchmen are supplanted by 
farmers; when a diversified system of 
agriculture takes the place of the one- 
crop and one-branch system of farming, 
there will be a permanent prosperity es- 
tablished beside which the present sys- 
tem will be as foolishness. 

When grass is made the basis of wealth 
in the South, diversified farming the 
practice and aim of all, then shall im- 
proved cattle and sheep occupy the, 
land and become a factor of high farm- 
ing. Not till then will the Southern 
farmer cease to be a victim of the “ gen- 
eral merchant,” the Shylock, who man- 
ages to get the entire results of the year’s 
labor of the planter, minus what he, his 
wife, children and hired laborers eat and 
wear. The war released from slavery 
the negroes, but the Jew merchant of 
the South holds the whites and blacks 
in servitude as cruel, as certain, and 
without a ray of hope that there will be 
a release except at death. This bond- 
age is possible only under the one-crop 
system—the cotton crop—that prevails 
in the South. The planter is obliged to 
mortgage the unplanted crop, the teams 
and tools with which to raise the crop, 
to the merchant for food and supplies. 
If the crop fails to pay out it is secured 
by note at fearful rates, and he begins 
anew year on the same basis again— 
the mortgage system. The results are 
the merchant gets rich and the planter 
gets poor, and stays so. 





Magician’s Outfit 


free, consisting of Pack of Trick Cards, two 
Magic Keys, Devil’s Bottle, Pocket Camera, 
Latest Wire Puzzle, Book of Magic. Total 
value sixty cents, and Large Catalog, will be 
sent for ten cents to cover postage. Write to 
Ingersolls, 67 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





KORADINELETTERS; AGIRL'SOWN BOOK. 
By Alice B. Stockham, M. D. Published by 
see iuttoe. 277 Madison street, Chicago. Price 


Koradine Letters reveals progressively the 
development of a young girl in body, mind, 
and spirit. It includes family and social life, 
a rational method of education and the know- 
ledge of spiritual law. Koradine is a bright 
girl, alive to impressions, quick in discern- 
ment and clear in intuition. In telling her 
story she carries the reader into philosophy, 
metaphysics and the conduct of life. Her 
parents, like Froebel, lived with their chil- 
dren, and if she evinces wisdom beyond her 
years, it must be attributed to the fact that 
they never withheld wisdom from her. 
Really, most children are wiser than they get 
credit for, because they are not encouraged in 
expressing their ideas. Koradine isa natural 
girl among natural things, and hers is a story 
of a glad heart that must carry gladness to all 
who understand her meanings. Koradine 
Letters by gradual sequence develops a phi- 
losophy of real happiness, at the same time 
teaching that bodily health is possible to all, 
that physical ailments may be prevented and 
relieved. The book is full of humor and 
pathos, while the serious and important object 
is never lost in the story. It gives the art of 
true living and the power to meet every difli- 
culty. 


POTTER'S GOOD ROADS LIBRARY. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly by Isaac B. Potter, Secre- 
tary New York State Roads Improvement As- 
sociation, Potter Building, New York City. 
Price 10 cents a copy, 0 centsa year. 

The first number, entitled ‘‘ Country Roads,” 
profusely illustrated, will be followed by 
‘*Highway Bridges,’’ ‘Telford Roads,’’ 
‘‘Drainage’’ etc. The whole series will be a 
complete guide to practical work, of the great- 
est value to every citizen. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
RECORD, VOL. IX. Published by the Ameri- 
can Shropshire gg mgs Mortimer 
Levering Secretary, ayette, Ind. Price 
to non-members, $2.50 
This is the ninth volume, but before the 

present edition, 44,505 ewes and rams had 

been registered. This book contains all the 
numbers between 44,506 and 57,054, with 
pedigree of each. It also gives the names, 
alphabetically, with addresses of all members 
and breeders mentioned in the book, and all 
transfers reported to the Secretary during the 
past year. 

Notes. 


The Hampshire Down Flock Book, Vol. 5, 
Rams No. 1015 to 1388—1894. Published 
by Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Salisbury, England. Printed by Ed- 
ward Roe & Co. 


The Forum for June publishes a very bright 
and readable article by Hon. J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture, entitled Farm- 
ers’ Fallacies and Furrows. Mr. Morton 
shows that the agricultural unrest is caused 
less by agricultural distress than by political 
and economic fallacies, by which a certain 
noisy proportion of farmers have been led 
away from their furrows. Mr. Morton claims 
that as a class, however, the tillers of the soil 
are yet the most independent and the most 
thrifty of all men. The Forwm may be had 
of all prominent newsdealers, or from its pub- 
lishers in New York, at 25 cents, 


The Overland for July will begin the 24th 
volume of the new series, with a special Mid- 
summer number. This will be characterized 
by a number of striking stories, a larger al- 
lowance than usual of verse, and seasonable 
outing articles. A short serial of Malayan 
life by the editor, Rounsevelle Wildman, will 
be begun with four striking chapters, duly 
illustrated. The Secretary of the Madrid Co- 
lumbian Exposition, Prof. Stewart Culin, will 
contribute a chatty article of Summer street 
scenes in the Spanish Capital. The Alaskan 
trip will be entertainingly written up by F. 
DeLaguna. Helen Elliott Bandini will tell 
of the first Fourth of July celebration in 
California in a story addressed to Young 
America. John Bonner will have a strong 
story of San Francisco life, and Edwin V. 
Atkinson will contribute a study of a Chinese 
immigrant from exact material gained as a 
Custom House Ins r. Col. Charles D. 
Poston, President of the Arizona Historical 
Society, and first Delegate to Congress from 
Arizona, begins a series of four articles on the 
stirring early daysin Arizona under the title, 
Building a State in Apache Land. Published 
at San Francisco, Cal. Price 25 cents. 


A new “American’’ paper has a 
under the appropriate and suggestive title of 
Uncle Sam. It contains 16 pages and is pro- 
fusely and handsomely illustrated, the first 
number containing seven full-page cartoons, 
four of them in colors. These are powerfully 
drawn and well executed, several of them 
being from the pencil of the well-known 
artist, C.de Grimm. They are designed to 
show the dangers that menace this country 
through assaults on our public schools -—_ 


better regulating imm ion, and the evils 
of religion when ap, to politics. With 
religion itself Uncle bas nothing to do. 





The s price is $1 per year. Uncle 
Sam Publishing Company, 714-716 Schiller 
Building, Chicage. 


ARMS & LEGS, 


WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 


The Most Natural. C & 
Durable. "Over 18,000 fa use. 


Kew Patents & Important improve- 
ment. U.S. Gov’t Manufacturer. 
Illustrated book of 430 pages and 
formula for measuring sent free. 
A. A. MARKS, 

701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

When writing mention this paper. 











—_—_—_— 
Grain. 
Cuicaao, June 2.—The following shows 
range of prices: 
Open. igh. Low. Close. 
TUNE. 000000 so a a 57 =. BT 
Wheat. < July...... «+ o BT o 57 =. 584 
September... -60 .60$ .50@ .60% 
JUNE... 2+. 000s « 41 416 41 64g 
Corn.. 4 Tully ..csceccee -41t .416 We 64 
September 41 -41¢ .41 ~~ =«.413 
JUNC...c0e 008 - 4 48 2 .48 
Oats... ce RTE ococe = St 7 4 
ptember at . . . 
JUNC... cece eee 12.40 12.40 12.37 12.37 
Pork..4 July jadesaseve 12.40 12.40 12.37 12.87 
September... 12.67 12.67 12.50 12.52 
JUNO. .cccccess 6.65 6.65 6.65 6.65 
Lard 4 July See 6.67 6.67 6.65 6.65 
September 6.80 6.80 6.80 6.80 
TUNG. cece cece 6.45 6.45 6.42 6.42 
Ribs 4 SAY cccccccece 6.50 6.50 6.42 6.42 
September... 6.55 6.55 6.47 6.50 


New York, June 29.—Wheat—Quiet, closing 
firm; No. 2 red, store and elevator, 60ja604; 
afloat, 6lia614; f. 0. b., 614262; ungraded red, 57a 
62; No. 1 Northern, 68268}. Options were active, 
declining taf on weaker cables and foreign 
selling; rallying ia} on covering and following 
West, closing firm at yesterday's prices; July 
and December most active; sales included No. 2 
red, closing, June, 603; July. 603; August, 62; 
September, 63}; December, 66. 

orn—Dull, firm, scarce; No. 2, 44ga45; ele- 
vator, 45 afloat. Options were dull and iaé 
lower, following the West, but closing firm; 
September and Aug active; June, 444; July, 
45; August, 46; September, 46ja46}. 

Oats—Dull, weaker; options dull, lower, un- 
settled; July. 45; Angus. 344; September, 33}. 
Spot prices—No. 2, 50; No. 2 white, 53; No. 2 
Chicago, 51; No. 3, 49; No. 8 white, 51,.mixed 
Western, 50a5]; white, do, 51a57; white State, 61 








Cotton. 
New YORK, June 29.—The following figures 
show range of prices : 
Op’g. High. Low. Close. 
TUNE. .c000 cove ores ened awa 0008 
Micke oscseve 6.95 6.98 6.95 6.97 
August........ 7.01 7.06 7.0L 7.06 
September 7.022 7.07 7.0 7.06 
October. ...... 7.08 7.12 7.08 7.12 
WO00k CASHMERE COSTUME. 
PR 





This suit is made in proportion to bust measurement 
and length of skirt 32 to 4 inch bust. It is made over 
and will be supplied within 10 days afier receiving 
order. It is made of wool cashmere trimmed in moire 
silk with fancy sleeves, It is furnished in er 
brown, blue, or black. Positively worth $12. 
it by eas for $6.50, receiver paying charges. 
THE RICAN FARMER, Washington, D.C. 


UNION CHEVIOT SUIT. 


green 
@ se 





The biggest bar 
gain of the season, 
A boy’s suit of Union 
cheviot with extra 
pair of pants and 
polo cap. Single or 
double breasted, in 
blue or black, well 
made and excellent- 
ly finished. Sizes 4 


tol4years. Cannot 
be duplicated for the 
money. Sent, post- 
paid, to any address 
in the United States 
for the extremely 
S low price of $2.50. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. G, 


Farm and Church Bells. 











Crystal Metal Farm Bells. 





A Household Companion to Wife and Chih 
dren. BUY ONE. 


All our bells are covered with richgrold bronze 
and the hangings with an indestructible var- 


nish. 

Especial attention is called to the fact that our 
numbers represent larger belis than do the num- 
bers of any other manufacturer. 

A good Farm Bell affords you and yours a cer- 
tain amount of protection you cannot get in 
any other way. rm belis are a necessity, a 
no farmer can afford to be without one. They 
save time and labor in calling when meals are 
ready. They are ul in case of fire or acci- 
dent to call assistance. They are a protection 
to helpless ones left alone in case of unwelcome 
visitors, 


Price 
No. Style. Diameter. Complete. Bronzed, 


ics Mie Ge  weteen GET. tenece 175 
Se i Ms cae TB cccces 2, 
RO Rees et eerens 3.60 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. 0 





LADY’S BRUSH AND COMB. 
This brush is imported, all bristles, witn 
highly polished rosewood back. The dressing 
comb is of imported French clear horn. Fre- 
quent brushing is beneficial to the hair and 
rves the realthfulness of the gal A. 
brush, therefore, is very essential. 
Price, delivered - . $1 00. 


The brush is made of imported Russia bria- 
tles, with finely finished rosewood back. It 
is made for use, not for arnament, and will 


last for years. 
The comb is of quality of horn,, 





Eat bea pra Prepaid», $1 00 
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there to be a 
light" 


Are the Children at Home. 


Each day when the glow of the sunset fades in 
western sky. 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, go tripping 
lightly by, 

I steal away from my husband, as he sits in the 
easy chair, 

And watch from the opet® doorway their faces 
fresh and fair. 

Alone in the dear old homestead, that once was 
full of life, 

Ringing.  - girlish laughter, echoing boyish 
strife 


e, 
We two are waiting together; and oft, as the 
shadows come, 
With tremulous voice he calls me: “It is night; 
are the children home?” 


“ Yes, love,” I answer him gently; “they're all 
home long ago,” 
And I sing in my quivering treble a song so soft 


and low, 

Till the old man drops to slumber with his head 
upon his hand, 

And I tell to myself the number home in the 
Better Land, 

Home where never a sorrow shal) dim theireyes 
with tears; 

Where the smile of God is on them through all 
the Summer years; 

I know—yet my arms are empty that fondly 
folded seven, 

And the mother heart within me is almost 
starved for heaven. 


A breath, and the vision is lifted away on the 
wings of light, 
And again we two are together, all alone in the 


night. 

They tell me his mind is failing; but I smile at 
idle fears; 

He is only back with the children, in the dear 
and peaceful years. 

And still as the Summer sunset fades away in 
the west, 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, go trooping 
home to rest, 

My busband calls from his corner: “Say, love, 
have the children come?” 

And I answer, with eyes uplifted: “ Yes, dear, 
they are all at home.” 

— Margaret E. Sangster. 








About Women. 


ISS CLARA BARTON, President 

of the Red Cross Association, and 
known far and wide for her many deeds 
of mercy, now lives in Washington, and 
has for her Headquarters a large, old co- 
lonial mansion replete with history of 
the olden times. Miss Barton is a 
gray-haired, gentle woman, quiet, and 
pleasing to meet. 


x * x 


Y IS told of a Tacoma girl that in two 
months she planted three acres of 
potatoes, did all the cooking and sewing 
for the family, milked cows, fed calves, 
pigs, and chickens, shot a wild cat, at- 
tended 13 dances, read five novels, and 
sat up four nights in the week with her 
beau. This ought to serve as an answer 
to the stern father who asks, “ What do 
girls do with their time?” 


x * x 


QNE OF OUR country’s bravest hero- 
ines died the other day at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York. She was Mrs. 
Juliet Henshaw, one of the first to come 
forward at the call for volunteer nurses 
to care for cholera patients at Swin- 
burne’s Island. She was a King’s 
Daughter, and her skill, together with 
her devotion and bravery, were evidence 
to many of how faithfully she served. 
* * 
NE HELPFUL woman is Miss Cor- 
nelia Bradford, the founder of the 
Whittier House, Jersey City. She has 
in operation a day nursery and a sewing 
elass, and she holds a series of receptions, 
where she welcomes the working girls 
and poor women of the city, and invites 
them to have “afternoon tea.” Here 
they often meet and become personally 
acquainted with those who are able and 
willing to help them. 


x * x 


WO of the most remarkable women 
in America lived in Glasgow, Conn. 
The late Miss Abby Smith made a name 
for herself by steadily refusing to pay 
her taxes, because she was not allowed to 
vote. Her sister, Miss Julia, had even 
amore startling record. She was curious 
to know something of the original 
Hebrew, which she studied diligently. 
She found that no one man alone had 
ever translated the Bible. She ac- 
cordingly decided that a woman should 
do the work, and after going over her 
great task five times, shut the fruit of 
her labors up in her closet for a quarter 
of a century. When she reached the 
of 84, her Bible was published. 
When 82 she had a law suit which was 
decided in her favor, and she appeared 
on the stand every day during the trial. 
She was married at the age of 86. 





Household Hints. 


Remember not to do any work which 
tires the eyes, with a bright light shining full 
in the face. Let the light fall over the left 
shoulder, if possible. 

Rub the hands with celery or mustard after 
paring onions, to take away the odor. 

Cheese wrapped in a cloth wet with vinegar 
and kept in a covered dish will not get moldy 
or dry. 

If there are stains on the table linen, made 
by coffee, tea or fruit, pour boiling water over 
them before dipping in suds. 

The juice of a lemon, with an ounce of dis- 
tilled water and one teaspoonful of borax, is 
recommended as a remedy for sunburn. 

Keep a cut lemon on the washstand, to be 
used in removing stains from the hands and 
nails. It is said, algg, to keep hangnails 


away. 

In washing some of the delicate prints which 
are now in use, it is a good plan to put them 
into salt and water, dissolving three gills of 
salt in one gallon of water; put-the print in 
while hot and leave till cold; this will make 
To take ink out of 

ink out of linen, dip the ink 
in pure melted tallow, then wash out the mal. 





FASHION’S FANCIES. 





A rose, a buckle, and a twist of 
ribbon around a wire is now called an 
evening bonnet. 


Blouse waists, tightly belted at the 
waist with broad belts, and loose just 
above the belt, are worn this Summer. 


Make wash dresses up plainly, with- 
out “ frills,” if you would have them 
look dainty after they have gone through 
the wash. 


If the children wear tan shoes and 
stockings, be sure to have them match 
in color. It is better for them to wear 
plain black than to have their little 
limbs decorated with ugly combinations 
of red-brown and yellow-brown. 


The Eton jacket has lengthened, and 

taken the form of a cutaway, which looks 

very riaaculine, and not always becom- 

ing. Almost every woman who can 

— it, has a silver buckle for her 
t. 


For some women, linen cuffs never go 
out of fashion, and these will be glad to 
notice the return of them to use. It isa 
fact that nothing will add an air of prim 
neatness to the plainest gown more com- 
pletely than a small pair of starched 
white cuffs. 


Sleeves are worn larger than ever. 
They are generally made in one piece, 
very balloon-like at the top and fitting 
rather snugly up to the elbow. They 
are made the same way for shirt waists, 
except that a cuff is added, which may 
be either straight or turned back. 

It makes a woman appear ordinary 
indeed to wear large quantities of coarse 
or cheap lace. This has been a very 
common failing since “berthas” and 
stocks with the lace bib came in vogue, 
and it should be avoided. If one must 
trim Summer gowns with lace it should be 
fine, even though there is little of it, and 
if that is impossible do not have any lice. 





Summer Gown. 
A dainty Summer gown was made 
like the cut. The skirt had one row of 
ribbon, very narrow at the top of the 
hem, and wide, of the same color, at the 





neck and sleeves. If the goods be 
figured lawn or gingham, it can be made 
to look cool and pretty by making the 
vest and belt of white nansook ; or an in- 
expensive piece of Hamburg might be 
used. 





Fancy Collars. 


With plain thin dresses many styles 
of collarettes and capes are worn, One 
can devise dainty and becoming ones, 





making them out of bits of lace. The 
one shown in the cut is made of ruffles 
of white dotted net and will serve to 
make a plain white gown look very 
“dressy.” Ribbon may be added for 
the neck if one pleases. 





Small Conveniences. 


Eprrork FARMHOvSE: Two large spools fas- 
tened with big-headed nails to the kitchen wall 
makes a handy broom-holder. 

Take one-half yard square oilcloth, sew on 
four large pockets at the four corners, turn, 
and with bright-colored yarn lace all around 
the pockets and outside. Tack to the dining- 
room or kitchen wall, to hold-dusting cap, 
goose wings, iron-holders, and all such arti- 
cles that belong to kitchen or dining-room. 

I also made of drilling and oilcloth (drill- 
ing for the back) a large pocket for holding 
patterns of all kinds. This tacked to a bed- 





few and the ink will come out with it, This 


room-wall, I know just where to go for any 


bie for that speech,’’ said the boy who had 


WOMAN’S WISDOM. 
Why He was Called Nancy. 


Epitor FARMHOUSE: Did you ever see a 
mother tease a child to make it show its 
temper ? af have, it is a sight I have 
never seen, the same question in regard 
to fathers, and we look for an rmative 
answer. I have seen scores of them worry- 
ing the little ones into a pet, for nothing else 
but to try their tempers, the mothers at the 
same time protesting against it and begging 
them to desist. 
Paul understood human nature when he 
- Fathers, provoke not your children to 
whath.’? He wasted no words on the mothers; 
he knew there was no need of cautioning them 
against this evil. 
How many dispositions have been ruined 
by this injudicious teasing. Children learn 
from the example of the father, and they in 
turn tease their younger brothers and sisters, 
and the naturally sweet-tempered child is 
turned by degrees into a pettish, disagreeable 
one, saying impertinent things on every 
occasion, and the child has to be punished 
for that for which he is not in the least to 
blame. 
Little Robbie had never been teased, and 
was a manly little fellow. He had been 
taught if he did anything wrong it would be 
a disgrace to his parents, and, as he loved 
them dearly, this was always an incentive for 
him to do t. The first day he went to 
school the lars commenced teasing him 
about his cap. They said he looked a 
girl, with his ears tied up, and called him 
Nancy. ‘‘ That’s not my name,’ he said, 
with spirit. ‘‘See him get mad, boys! I 
didn’t know preachers’ boys ever got mad, did 
_. They all agreed that being called 
ancy was a very little thing to get mad 
over; they could stand more than that, ’nd 
they were not preachers’ boys either. 
Then the tears came to Robbie’s eyes, and 
with choked voice he said: ‘‘ You may call 
me Nancy, or whatever you like, but I am 
not going to disgrace my father by calling 
you names, and hurting your feelings.”’ 
‘Well, boys, I think we’ll call him Rob- 





called him Nancy. And with asly wink at 
the other boys continued: 


“That boy has the spirit I fancy. 
He is not one bit like a Nancy.”*® 


It was a cold day, and when Robbie came 
from school his mother observed his cap was 
not tied, and his overcoat not even buttoned 
at the neck, 

Why did you come out from the warm 
school-room in this way, Robbie? You can 
tie your own cap, and always took pride in 
buttoning your coat. 

‘*The boys called me Nancy, because I had 
my cap tied this morning, and I don’t want 
to look like a girl. I don’t like to have my 
feelings hurt, either, and I think sweet little 
girls are better than boys anyway; but 
mamma, I don’t want to go to school any 
more.’’ 

‘*Does my little Robbie want to be a 
dunce ?”’ 

‘*No, mamma; I’d rather be called Nancy, 
than be a dunce.”’ 

‘Then you must be a brave boy, and not 
mind the teasing; then they will not interfere 
with you. I do not think they will call you 
Nancy again.’’ 

The next morning Robbie tied his cap over 
his ears, buttoned tight his coat and turned up 
the collar. 

His mother told him he didn’t look one bit 
like a girl, and gave him a note to hand his 
teacher. 

Robbie was never called Nancy again. But 
he never looked with pleasure upon his first 
day at school.—MAax, Jefferson, Va. 


What One Woman Did. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: Someone truly and 
aptly said: ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.’”’? How many ‘‘ farmeresses’’ who read- 
this paper have realized the truth of that old 
maxim? I have lived on a farm nearly 21 
years, consequently know a little something 
about the life of a farmer’s wife. But, to re- 
turn to my subject, I said: ‘‘ Necessity was 
the mother of invention.”’ 

This is how the truth of the proverb was 
proved to me: 

A warm robe was needed in the household 
last Winter, and each one expressed (extrava- 
gantly) their desire for a ‘‘ bearskin.’”? How- 
ever, I did not, knowing that during such 
hard times ’twould be useless. Some time 
previous to this my husband had given me 
quite a number of sheep hides that had been 
very nicely tanned. These I joined together 
and then lined. I bought a lining and bor- 
der; the lining was a dark crimson, and the 
border blue. When it was finished I felt 
more than repaid for my efforts. It’s a self- 
evident truth that it is ‘‘all wool and (not a 
yard wide) nearly two yards wide. Not plac- 
ing any value on my time, the cost was but 
slight. It is useless to add that it is very 
warm and durable. I think by the time it 
wears out we can easily afford the bearskin. 
Iam thinking seriously of making a black 
one now. 





BANGLE BOARD. 


Take a toy washboard, such as you buy for 
children at any of the fair stores—one about 
eight or ten inches long is large enough. Get 
half a dozen hooks and fasten them at the 
sides perpendicularly, three on a side. The 
center or crinkled part may be used to 
scratch matches on. Fit in a small cushion 
at the top for pins and needles. Suspend by 
a brass chain.—Eva B., Day, Mich. 





Rough Places and How to Smooth 
Them. 


EpItToR FARMHOvSE: One of the impera- 
tive duties of Spring is the washing of the 
blankets used during the Winter, and unless 
this is done correctly the outcome is anything 
but a joy to the housekeeper’s heart. 

Blankets should never be laundried in hot 
water, as it is certain to shrink them and 
make them yellow. Moreover, the various 
waters used both for washing and rinsing 
should be of the same temperature, which cer- 
tain good authorities claim should not. be 
above 100 degrees Fahrenheit. Strong am- 
monia should take the place of soap, ‘two 
tablespoonfuls to each gallon of water ‘being 
the proper proportion. Place the ammonia in 
the washtub, then lay a blanket on the bottom 
of the tub and immediately pour the warm 
water over it. The fumes of the ammonia 
will penetrate the blanket and destroy both 
grease and dust. If there are any badly soiled 
spots’rub them between the hands, and the 
stains will disappear. Move the blanket up 
and down in the water, flapping the fabric 
together and pressing it down and lifting it 
up matty times; then rinse the blanket in 
clear warm water, pass it through the wringer 
and hang it in the shade to dry. Blankets 
should never be washed when the tempera- 
ture is below freezing point, as the cold is 
certain to shrink them. 

Washing feather pillows is another unusual 
task which should nevertheless be familiar to 
the housekeeper. Make a bag of ticking and 
rub its entire inside and outside surfaces with 
common yellow bar soap, dipping the soap in 
water so that it may be applied generously; 
place the feathers in the bag, fasten it securely 
and boil in a clothes-boiler for 10 minutes, 

disturbing the feathers frequently with a 
stick, and moving the bag up and down. 
Then drain, squeeze out as much water as 
possible and hang the bag in a dry, shady 


lace. 
, Feathers should never be placed in the sun 
to dry. A few days of drying will render the 
feathers fluffy and free of all unpleasant odor. 
—AzorA D., Hunter, O. 


- 


Valuable Remedies. 


EprTrork FARMHOUSE: To cure poison ivy, 
no matter how bad the inflammation, take 
fresh plantain leaves and boil to make a very 








pattern wanted.—TasiTHA REYNOLDS, 


pin our beautiful America—broad, full, and 


has entered the cireutation to cause blotches, 
bathe the whole body. If the first bath does 


not effect a cure, a second,surely will. If it 
affects Be ae tae me tiént lie down 
and place curd made of alum, a piece as large 

i t m Place 






this in an old teacu hot stove. Ina 
few minutes the curd in the bottom of 
the cup. Place it cotton or muslin 


bags and lay it on the #¥es, binding it on 
with strips of white cotton. Do not —— 
the whey out too close. Ifa little gets in the 
eyes, so much the better. ,|This recipe is good 
for inflamed eyes, noanatter from what cause. 
We got it from a gooil physician. 

The best cure for 4 is to take hog’s 
lard (pure) with anh part of wheat 
flour, and make a plaster; spread on a 
white cotton cloth and apply to the burned 
part, It will alleviate, the pain in one min- 
ute. If the skin is broken or burned off, allow 
more lard than flour. It will perhaps stick 
until the burn begins to heal; but it will 
come off in a few hours, when a fresh one 
may be a as ‘Use to prevent the hands 
from g when ironing. It also makes 
the hands soft. Rub them well with mut- 
ton tallow before commencing. Suet may be 
obtained from the meat market, and it 
should be tried out and put in.—GRAND- 
MOTHER, Marine City, Mich, 


SOME RIGHTS WHICH THEY HOLD. 








With So Much, Shall We Be Satisfied? 
EpiTrork FARMHOUsE: Women have rights 


free as the air they breathe. Rights of which 
some do not seem conscious; rights of which 
many do not avail themselves. These rights 
do not as yet reach the polls or even point 
that way; yet they are holy, beautiful, and 
far reaching as the sky above us. 

Learn, first, to make full use of the rights 
given _ by your position as a daughter of 
our glorious homeland, and sigh not for the 
unattainable. 

Women, first, have a right to be healthy. 
This seems almost an untruth when we see so 
many pale and emaciated, whose lives seem a 
burden; yet all our learned physicians say 
repeatedly that were certain rules of living 
closely observed ill health would be almost a 
thing unknown. 

Women have a right to be sweet and fair to 
the eye. Not all possess! ‘ty; but the 
ln are beautiful,’ and « sweet, lovable 
disposition mirrors itself in the face and 
makes beautiful the plainest features. 
Women have a right to be pure and true; 
a right to be gentle and loving; a right to be 
all that they were created for; a right to fulfill 
all the human being’s highest missions. 
Women have a right to lead, guide, and di- 
rect, in a great measure, the minds of the 
stronger sex. 

How closely have the names of eminent 
women been interwoven in the great affairs 
of our Nation? There are almost no occupa- 
tions which are not open to women now 
which their physical strength will allow 
them to perform. They may be doctors, 
ministers, and lawyers, for in mental capacity 
they have proven themselves the equal of 
men. They have the right to hold property, 
the rights of becoming merchants or farmers. 
Then they have generally the right of becom- 
ing a wife, and as such’ have a right to be a 
helpmate to the husband of their choice; a 
right to comfort him and counsel him in ad- 
versity; a right to share his prosperity. The 
wife has a right to influence him in all things 
for good. She has a right to make his home 
the dearest place on earth to him; a right to 
weave around him a web of love that will 
make him strong to withstand temptations 
that lure him from that home. 

To some is givén the blessed right of 
motherhood, holiest) of all; ‘‘for the hand 
that rocks the cradle is the hand that rules 
the world.’’ The mother has the right to 
mold the young niind in virtue’s way; the 
right to bring up or train sons and daughters 
to noble lives, that they’'may make their light 
hine in the world. They have a right to 
nke their voices heard through the noble 
sons they give to the world. Women havea 
right to comfort the sorrow-stricken; a right 
to minister to the suffering; a right to lift up 
the fallen. They have a right to make better 
and purer everything with which they come 
in contact. 

With all these rights, and the countless 
numbers of which these are only as a drop in 
the ocean, shall we sigh for the ballot box ? 
Or make ourselves unhappy because there is 
a limit to women’s rights? With the right 
to be loved, honored, and looked up to asa 
pattern of pure womanhood; to guide, influ- 
ence, and lead the world; to conquer the ene- 
mies of right, shall we not rather rejoice that 
such a broad field of rights is ours?—JEN- 
NIE Mc, 


in 


Stray Thoughts. 


It will comfort many housewives to 
know that housework is often recom- 
mended by physicians as the best of 
exercise for women. Of course, it wears 
any one out to overtax one’s strength, 
but an ordinary amount of dusting and 
sweeping, bed making, and washing and 
ironing is more beneficial than other- 
wise. 

Someone has wisely said that a mother 
should as carefully shield a child from 
self-consciousness, conceit, and willful- 
ness, as from the whooping cough or 
scarlet fever, and be a daily example 
herself of truthfulness and justice, even 
in little things. 

The ancient Greeks did not always 
write about gods and goddesses, nectar, 
and Mount Olympus. They sometimes 
uttered some very wholesome and 
homely truths, which can be applied to 
our day and generation as well as to 
another. Referring to curiosity, Xeno- 
crates said: “{t is as rude to intrude 
into another man’s house with your eyes 
as with your feet.” 

“Mrs. Grundy,” though an abstract 
personage, is knqwn to all well-ordered 
womer, but few:know her real origin. 
She was first referred to in Morton’s 
Comedy, “Speed: the Plough,” but not 
introduced as a character. In the play, 
Dame Ashfield, ‘With much solicitude, 
asks a great many times, “What will 
Mrs. Grundy say?” The expression 
soon became and continues to be pro- 
verbial. 
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How to Brighten Gilt Frames. 


Takesufticient flowers of sulphur to give 
a golden tinge to about one and a half 
pints of water, and in this boil four or 
five bruised onions, or garlic, which will 
answer the same purpose. Strain off the 
liquid, and with it, when cold, wash 
with a soft brush the gilding which re- 
quires restoring, and when dry it will 
come out as bright as new work. They 
may also be brightened in the following 
manner: Beat up the whites of eggs 
with chloride of potash or soda, in the 
proportion of three ounces of eggs to one 
ounce of chloride of potash or soda. 
Blow off as much dust as possible from 
the frames, and paint them over with a 
soft brush dipped in the above mixture. 
They will immediately come out fresh 








Japan tea. Bathe the parts affected. 


strong tea; it should look as strong 7“re 


Washington Children. 


The smooth, asphalt-paved streets and 
open in Washington give immense 
— to the children on pleasant days. 

ey romp or ride in every possible 
vehicle, from the bicycle down to roller 
skates, The small boy makes graceful 
circles on his wheel, and the girl runs 
after her hoop, chasing it around the 
smooth walks in the shady park. It is 
funny to see one pair of skates do duty 
for two. Their little owners push along 
with one foot and slide on the other. 
There are throngs of children of every 
size, but most royal of all are the little 
laughing rulers in their coaches, tucked 
in with their pretty blankets, and shak- 
ing their rattles at the passers-by. Here 
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is a frock which a small boy wore. It 
was made of plain, light-blue gingham, 
trimmed with narrow linen tape. 








For the Home Table. 
SNOW PUDDING. 


One-half pint boiling water, two table- 

spoons cornstarch, whites of two eggs, | 
one tablespoon sugar, a pinch of salt. | 
Dissolve cornstarch in a little cold water, | 
and stir into the boiling water, then add | 
whites of the éggs beaten lightly, put in | 
a mold and set away to cool. 
custard of one pint of milk, the yolks of 
the eggs, one teaspoon cornstarch, one- 
half cup sugar. Flavor with lemon, 
serve cold, pouring on the custard as 
served.— A BucKEYE. 


POTATO SALAD. 


Mix one cup cold mashed potatoes, 
one cup raw chopped cabbage, and the 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs chopped 
together; add half a teaspoonful salt, a | 
dash of pepper, a tablespoonful sugar 
and two-thirds cup vinegar. It’s good. | 
—JANET McKerwin, New York. 








CHOKE-CHERRY JELLY 


Gather the cherries before fully ripe, 
look them over, and wash. Put on in 
cold water and boil well. Strain the 
juive and boil down half and add as 


boiled down. Let boil until it jellies 
(about 20 minutes). 


SPIDER CAKE. 
(Nice for breakfast.) 


Mix together one and two-thirds cup 
of meal, one-third cup of flour, one-quar- 
ter cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda 
and a pinch of salt. Beat two eggs light, 
add one cup of sweet milk and one cup 
of sour milk, turn this on the other in- 
gredients and stir thoroughly. Melt two 
tablespoons of butter in your spider and 
turn in the mixture, pour over the top 
a cup of sweet milk and place immedi- 
ately in a moderate oven and bake one- 
half hour.—FRANCETTE. 


FRIED GREEN TOMATOES, 


Slice green tomatoes, not too thin, 
drop them in boiling fat, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, fry light brown, and 
serve hot. They resemble oysters in 
flavor. 

ELDERBERRY WINE, 


Excellent for coughs, throat or lung 
troubles. Scald the berries so the juice 
may be easily expressed. To each gal- 
lon of the juice add the same quantity 
of water. To each gallon of the mix- 
ture add three pounds of brown sugar. 
Stir until sure the sugar is all dissolved, 


ferment. Keep the vessel entirely full 
all the time, by adding juice or sugar 
and water when necessary. In 14 days 
the fermentation will have ended. Close 
up the vessel and let stand about three 
months, when it will be ready for bot- 
tling. Draw off carefully, so as not to 
disturb any of the sediment. 


CRAB APPLE SWEET PICKLE. 


Take Yellow Siberian or Transcend- 
ent crab apples. Stick the skins with a 
needle, to keep from bursting during 
cooking. Take to every pint of vinegar 
one pound of sugar, add mace, white 
mustard seed, and cinnamon to suit taste. 
Let the apples cook in vinegar and 
sugar till clear and tender, take them 
out and let sirup boil until thick enough. 
—Mrs, J. E. Srewarr. 
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To Make Money. 


Impure and badly-cooked food is the 
direct cause of debility, dyspepsia, bad 
tempers, and the general ill health 
around us, beside being a reproach to 
the intelligent American housewife. 
Reflect on the growth of the baking 
business in the past few years and on 
the poor quality of food furnished. If 
women would go into this business and 
conduct it rightly, there would be no 
more chance for bakers. Living in the 
country should be no obstacle, for if milk 
can be shipped and carried about, why 
not bread? From bread one could ad- 
vance to biscuit, tarts, cake, good ginger- 
; bread, and so on indefinitely. To be 
successful, of course, your wares must be 
of first quality, and then orders will come 
in more than you can fill. Geta barrel of 
flour and start the business, and then re- 








and bright. 


port to The Farmhouse your success, 


thing that I never knew before. 


TALKING IT OVER. 


Opinions on Farming, Roads, 
Boys, Children, Etc. 


A GRAIN OF TRUTH. 

C. P., Tiashoke, N. Y., has a word to say 
for farmers. She writes: ‘‘Mrs. Carter says 
‘those who live on the farm seldom consider 
the fact that they feed the world.’ I think 
the world often forgets that they are fed by 
the farmers, and in reading the discussions 
on the tariff it seems as if some of our law 
makers had forgotten the farmersentirely. I 
wish some of the people who look down on 
farmers with so much contempt were obliged 
to go without everything that is raised on a 
farm fora long enough time to make them 
realize that old Hayseed and his wife are of 
more importance than they ever even dreamed 
it possible they could he.’’ 

AN IDEA EXCHANGE. 

Mab, Fairfax County, Va., says: “I think 
the Talking It Over column an excellent 
receptacle for ideas, and I always resort to it 
whenever I have none of my own, and I can 
assure you I’ve never failed yet to some- 
ould it 
not be a good plan, whenever we get a new 








and rare idea, to send it promptly to our 
editor, that our sisters everywhere may share 
it with us,” 


FOR THE HAIR. 
. Mrs. P. E. Clark, Tiashoke, N. Y., says: 

I have tried many things to prevent hair 
from falling out, and find nothing so 
for the scalp as to boil potatoes with the peel- 
ings on; take three parts of the water and 
one of kerosene oil. I measure it in a bottle 
with my eye. I make about half a cupful. 
It will keep a long time. I expect noses will 
turn up about the horrid kerosene, but do not 
condemn it until you try it; there is so little 
of the oil the odor does not disturb any one.” 

LET US. 

Martha Ann, Utica, Neb., says: ‘‘Let us 
all have an occasional chat with one another 
through the columns of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER about our success with flowers, 
fancy work,”’ ete. 

TAKE TIME TO SHOW SYMPATHY. 

Mrs. Sam Willson, Humphreys, Idaho, be- 
lieves that mothers should take more pains to 
show sympathy to their children. She writes: 
** How often when we are worried or busy do 
we send the four-year old away with the sharp 
‘Run away; don’t bother me.’ Or ‘Go ask 
your papa.’ Or if she comes to us showing a 
poor little cut finger, don’t we often console, 
with ‘ Be more careful next time.’ The little 
one, naturally affectionate, will go to outsiders 
for sympathy, and if a self-willed child, will 
become hard hearted and cynical. Only re- 
cently a bright little girl assured me that 
‘Mother doesn’t care if I am hurt,’ when I 


Make a | told her to be careful, lest she take cold in a 
| large cut in her hand, and to ask her mother 


to bind it up. That was her reply; think of 
it. Sisters, I am but 24, but I have two sons 
and a daughter. I find that motherhood isa 
school, and I am learning how to keep my 
children’s love and obedience.’’ 


FOR GOOD ROADS. 


Mrs. H. Pease, Broome County, N. Y., says: 
‘*Successful farming depends more on good 
roads than is generally supposed. Why does 
not farming pay as it should? is a ques- 
tion often asked, and may be answered 
as resulting mainly from two causes: First, 
want of just legislation; second, want of skill 
on the part of the farmer himself. The farmer, 
as he rides over the road, is heard to heap 
violent abuse upon their terrible condition, 
but he never weighs in his mind the effect 
upon the profits of his business; he does not 
enjoy the ruts and mud sinks, but he only 
thinks of it as affecting his happiness, and he 
is apt to regard a smooth, well-kept road as 


| an extravagance which only the rich can 


| afford. 
mtich sugar as you have juice after it is | 


Poor roads are often the last straw 
which breaks the farmer’s back. All farmers 
who enter the door of success will find it 
labeled ‘Push.’ ”’ 

A CHANCE TO MAKE FRIENDS. 


Miss Cora M. Christina, Mandan, N. D., 
says she would be glad to correspond with 
some of the girl readers of The Farmhouse. 
Her letter reads: 


| ‘We have lived in this State of North 


} 
| 
} 


| 


| delightful. 
| We women always make a good 


Dakota for 12 years and find it a very health- 
ful climate. The Winters are pretty cold 
sometimes, but the Spring and Autumn are 
We have a very pleasant home. 
arden, and 
no small amount of attention is paid to flowers. 
I am a dressmaker, and by the aid of the 
Fashion’s Fancies we can always have our 
dresses in style. I have four sisters, younger 
than I, and no brothers. The sister next to 
me is 16 years old. She is learning the milli- 
nery trade. Our parents intend we shall all 
learn trades, if we do live on a farm.”’ 


THE CHILDREN. 


Aunt Kate,Woodland, Ky., says: ‘‘ Regard- 
ing the children, I think we are apt to be too 
flexible. Children need check, guidance, and 
good influences. One great step toward suc- 
cess is, be firm. If you tell achild todo a 
thing, be sure that he does that thing, and if 
you say he cannot do or have a certain thing, 
let that be understood as irrevocable. Never 
let a child beg you into saying ‘ Yes’ when 
you have said ‘No.’ Teach them that you 
have their greatest good at heart, and that 





then put into a cask or other vessel to | ‘ Mrcnceg ; 
| issue, and believe in paying children for lit- 


you mean every word you say, and you will 
have little trouble. We should encourage 
them in little healthful sports, be their com- 
panion in innocent games, and make home as 
pleasant as isin our power. I fully indorse the 
sentiment of ‘One Mother’s Way,’ in a past 


tle chores. I also believe in letting boys help 
mother where there is nothing outside for 
them to do, or where their help is needed, 
and my boys do help me.’’ 


USE EOR BOYS. 


Mrs. I. H. C., Oakes, N. D., utilizes her 
boys. She says: “I have two, Claude and 
Wilson. I call them in the morning at 7:30; 
then after breakfast each one has a small 
amount of housework to do. Claude gathers 
up the dishes, while Wilson does any other 
chores I can find for him. Then both go at 
the dishes (one wipes and the other wnaedh, 
and then clean the knives, with hard-coal 
ashes, after putting through a fine sieve. One 
gets in the soft coal to get dinner with, and 
the other gets in the hard coal for the heater. 
By this means I get considerable help from 
my little men, and they are not en the street.”’ 


SOMEONE WILL. 


Miss Drake, Brunswick, O., kindly re- 
sponds to Mrs. C. L. P.’s request in a past 
issue. She writes: Yes, I will send a recipe 
for cookies, knowing them to keep moist for 
six weeks. Try them, sister, and report. 

SOFT COOKIES. 

One pint molasses, two eggs, one cup butter, 
two teaspoons soda, and two of ginger, if 
preferred. Mix soft and bake quick. One- 
half the quantity will make a large batch. 








Embroidered Scallop. 








This is a pretty pattern for little sacks or 
skirts for the baby, and not difficult to work. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
displacements, leucorrhea and other irregulariti 
finally found a safe and simple home treatment that 
completely cured her without the aid of medical at- 
tendance. She will send it free with full instructions 
how to use it to any suffering woman who wil! send her 
nameand address to Mrs. D. L. Orme, South Bend, Lad, 

Wher writing mention this paper. 











LIFE ON THE FARM. 


How to Enjoy It—Some 
Notions. 


It is a natural consequence of living on 
farms, that farmers and their farnilien txast 
depend upon themselves chiefly for enjoyment 
and amusement.” ' = 
Perhaps no other class of people are quite 
s0 much dependent upon their own resources 
as are they; but that their lives need also be 
narrow and without pleasure we most eme 
phatically deny. 
Most city people consider country life v 
desirable during the heated term, but to 
country people themselves this is usually the 
most unpleasant period of the entire year. 
There is an ample supply of work which must 
be done about that time, but at each of the 
— three seasons there is rather more leisure 
me. 
The farmer is popularly sup to be 
most worthy of pity during the Winter season, 
when in reality that is the farmer’s holiday, 
for work does not press as at some other 
seasons. 
To those who enjoy the country at all, there 
are many possibilities in the way of pleasant 
amusement. 
It seems as though farmers realize more 
than they used to that farming need not be 
‘‘all work and no play’’; that they might 
just as well look at life with roseate glasses in- 
stead of dismal blue ones; that, in order to keep 
their young people on the farm, they have got 
to make such a life pleasant for them. 
When I write of farm life and its possibili- 
ties I write from actual experience at home 
and observation among the homes of farmers 
of my acquaintance. 
It is enough to make any thinking person 
indignant to read the many slurs constantly 
being advanced about the lack of education 
and culture among farmers and farmers’ 
wives. 
In the farmhouse, where its inmates are 
possessed of even a small amount of education, 
refinement and culture, books, papers and 
magazines keep them in track with the 
world, and their minds in a progressive state 
all the time; no danger of retrograding there. 
The long Winter evenings, the rainy days and 
the Sabbaths are their best times for reading. 
But after 20 years of farm life I have seldom 
found a day, except in case of illness, when 
farmers or their families could not find some 
time for reading, if their love for it is deep. 
Music forms one of the chief pleasures of a 
home, wherever it may be, and an organ at 
least may now be found in the majority of 
farmers’ homes; in fact, they are found almost 
as frequently as is the sewing-machine 





Corrected 


A certain degree of musical education is 
now considered quite as essential for the 
farmer’s daughters as was once proficiency on 
the spinning wheel and loom; while in our 
higher schools and colleges it is claimed that 
the students are more often from the farm 
than the city. 

Flowers indoors and out in as great profus- 


ion as one may wish is within the reach of 
every farmer’s wife and daughter. 

With books, flowers, music and pictures, 
and the singing of birds, surely our more re- 
fined senses may be abundantly catered to. 

In the long Winter evenings games, story 
telling, corn popping, nut cracking and candy 
pulling form an abundant source of amuse- 
ment for those who enjoy them. A pleasant 
sitting-room, none too good for common use, 
aswing and hammock outdoors in the shade 
of some fine tree, all help make a farm home 
a pleasant place in which to live. 

Few farmers’ sons of my acquaintance have 
not their buggies or road carts, or perhaps 
both, and the permission to use the best horse 
when they wish to take a drive, if they have 
not, as is often the case, a fine roadster of 
their own which they have raised from a colt. 

Picnicing, fishing, and hunting are favorite 
forms of outdoor amusement, and nearly 
every farming community has its club of 
baseball players, while tennis and croquet 
are not neglected. 

Many wise fathers, when a week of hard 
work is ended, such as harvesting or haying, 
take the boys on a fishing or hunting trip, 
and the boys feel well repaid for the hard 
work they have performed. 

Making pets of farm stock and chickens 
makes a strong tie for the children to the 
farm home. 

There is no use in viewing everything 


which is raised on the farm, whether animate 
or inanimate, with an eye to its purely com- 
mercial value. J admire people more always 
when I see that they love their horses and 


treat them well and make pets of them. 

Few things add more to the pleasure of 
country life than the good old-fashioned un- 
conventional visiting. People become better 
acquainted in this way than in almost any 
other. 

Then there is the surprise parties and the 
sleighing parties, also the sociables and de- 
bating societies at the schoolhouses, all of 
which are very enjoyable. 

Last, but not least, sparsely settled indeed 
must be the farming community which has 
not its Sabbath services, consisting of preachi- 
ing and Sunday-school, often held in the 
schoolhouse, but the little country church is 
becoming more common year by year.—MRs. 
O. W. CRAWFORD. 


STITCHES. 





CROCHETED LACE, 

Chain 30. 

1st row—1 tr in 6th st, ch 2,8 2, 16 trin 
next 16 st, * ch 2,8 2,1 tr in next. Repeat 
from * once, ch 5, 

2d row—1 tr in tr, ch 2, 4 tr in first 4 tr of 
16 tr, ch 5, skip 4 tr, 1 tr in tr, 1 double be- 
tween the next 2 (that is, in the middle of the 
16 tr), ch 5, 4 trin the last 4, ch 2,1 tr in 
tr, ch 2, 1tr in 3d of ch, ch 5, The holes are 
always made in this way. 





3d row—2 h, 2 tr in the 1st 2*, ch 5,1 
double in center of 5 ch, repeat once, ch 5, 2 
tr in last 2, 2 holes, ch 5. ; 

4th row—2 holes, 4 tr, ch 5, 1 double 10 
center chain, ch 5, 4 tr in last 4, 2 holes, ch ©. 

5th row—2 h, 16 tr on the 4th tr, and 4 of 
ch, 2 holes, ch 5, 1 double in end of last row 
to begin scallop on edge, ch 3, 1 double '2 
end of next row, turn 16 tr in chain. 


6th row—2 holes, 4 tr, ch 5, 1 double 12 
center, ch 5, 4 tr in last 4, 2 holes, ch Be 
"th row—2 holes, 2 tr, ch 5,1 double 10 


= 


center of 1st ch, ch 5, 1 double in next ¢h, 
5, 2 tr, 2 holes, as usual, Then make 8 
holes in the scallop, slipping 1 st and (han 
ing 2. Make one double in end ot 3d row 


of upper part, ch 2, 1 double in end of next 
row, or draw out the stitch. This is mer!Y 
done to make the rows look uniform. /\!' 
Make 1 tr in Ist h, *, ch 3, 2 tr in nest } 
repeat. There must be 8 holes altogethets 
and after the last ch 2. Make 2 holes, “ 
usual, oe 

8th row—4 tr in the 2d tr and 2 of o, ¢ 
5, 1 double in centér, ch 5, 4 tr, 2h, we 1 

9th row—2 h, 16 tr, ch 2, 1 trin tr Co 


tr in the 1st of 2 tr in scallop, *, ch », 3 yi 
hole, repeat to make 7 in the scallop, ch 4, 
double in end, turn. ; geal 
10th row—Make a shell of 7 tr in cen” r - 
the 3 tr, 1 double between, 7 sh altogetict! 
scallop, 1 double in last h, ch 5. Make™ @ 
going up the side. Make 6 rows before 


L 











ginning next scallop, join in the center of 1 
shell on edge.—ELLEN A. CLAUDE 
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OULD you mind ewer | 
y/ th sugar, Aunt Jane? 
Av | suid—I was taking early 
ter with my Aunt Jane 
Lamberton, Aunt Jane 
hastened to push me the article in de- 
sccall ‘a her usual prim manner, and as 
1 looked at her the ‘unniest notion seized 
me. | laughed aloud frivolously, and I 
gaid what 1 never should have said ina 
gober moment: “* Aren't we two typical 
old maids, Aunt Jane, taking our dish 
of tea together, you know? You with 
your cat, I with my dog!” 


] saw at once that the inspiration 
didn’t take with Aunt Jane at all. She 
made a straight, hard line of her lips (a 

and buttered a crust with 


bad sigh), 
much precision. 

« You have an unfortunate way of ex- 
pressing yours if at times, Elizabeth,” 
she said disapprov ingly. 


[ wish to goodness I could break Aunt 
Jane of calling me Elizabeth; and the 
way she does it, too, as if I were all 
capitals or italics ! 5, 

Evron, or Whoever it was, must have 
had Aunt Jane in his mind when he said 
“woman is a miracle of contradictions,” 
because Aunt Jane can be as nice as 
possible when she wants to. I believe it 
isan unwritten law that [’'m to be her 
heir. 

“Ob, well, not old maids, you know, 
Aunt. ‘They have a nicer name for it 








now. Say we're two bachelor girls. 
Sit up, Dick!” and I bent down to hide 
my too-smiling countenance in the effort 
to balance a lump of sugar on the nose 
of my beautiful fox terrier. 

“No need to say anything at all about 
it, us far as 1 can see,” said Aunt Jane 
tartly, making a dreadful, hysterical 
rattle with the spoons. “ If I am single 
it’s purely trom choice (it always is with 
bachelor girls like Aunt Jane). 
Whether it is with you or not, of course, 
I can't say, but I suppose that to be 24 
wi] not yet married and some man’s 
slave, » Wadays, implies that you are to 
be an oli—er a bachelor girl, Elizabeth.” 

I stived my tea reflectively. Aunt 
Jane likes to see young people serious. 

“Well, and after allA unt,” I presently 
aid, “aren’t we much happier as we 
are?” 


Aunt Jane was charmed with the 
depth of this reasoning. 

“Why, really, Elizabeth,” she said 
pleasantly, “really I do believe you are 
getting to be very sensible. You are 
growing so like your dear mother when 


she was a girl. Sometimes when you 
come upon me suddeniy, or hold your 
head so, | declare, child, I could be al- 
most certain it was your poor mother be- 
fore she married your father. Only your 
mother was a beautiful woman, Elizabeth. 
You are not.” 

Now that’s so characteristic of Aunt 


Jane. She raises you up to the seventh 
heaven only to dash you down to good- 


Deas knows where. 

If you were the Venus of Milo Aunt 
Jane woull rather die than let you know 
it. Of course, I know I’m not a Venus 
of any kind, but, then, I knowI can’t be 
# very bad-looking, because I always 
have plenty of attention, if I do say it 
myself; and if I wait for Aunt Jane to 


tay it it will never be told. 
“Tf it’s a disgrace to be single,” went 
on my aunt, fixing me with her eyes, 


“then I’m afraid I’m disgraced forever, 

and by my own fault. I had seores of 

admirers when I was your age, Elizabeth, 

and that Was not so long ago.” (Thirty 

ar or more is a trifling bit of coquetry 
le part 


of time to Aunt Jane, evi- 


3 dently.) 
; “T'm sur you had, Aunt,” I hastened 
f ° a) a tifully (and untruthfully), 
aa perhaps if you had married some 
of them "—__ : 
Pe could only have married one of 
them, Elizabeth ! interrupted my aunt 
Mn the tone of a stern moralist. 
: a: Aunt, fortunately for yourself,” 
tele ay “ Would you mind 
Taking ie . — Aunt? Thanks. 
Bet to's ; ; — Aunt, men are 
. 
™ Fen : - y much about them now, 
differ " r ne young men were entirely 
& ferccous dab st a 
thou i fang at the watercress as 
reeks pod the young man of her 
moth et “I . For one thing, their 
and th. : “r abject slaves to them, 
Meaning sfc, > — all their time 
dined infant» Aunt Janet” I 
Mn after th, —— the girls don’t 
“Oh Q . 
ia 3 — ; tell me, Elizabeth,” and 
Chene § sed her head scornfully. 
© ave. Weatd makes me frantic, it’s 
“Don't try nd pneat and ladylike.) 
i ae Elizabeth,” said Aunt 
Wei, L eyes, haven’t I ears? 
Wek" pp, me Snowden’s tea last 
there, Ej;,.))t0@ Way, Why weren’t you 
Marans cy 2 thought you and 
I pulle wden were such friends.” 
howled, b , [ am Dick's ears until he 
he that ¢},, a going to tell Aunt 
bowden’s wa. — I didn’t go to the 
With John ( baniiee an T had quarreled 
Phere, It is simply ine nea woe 
at Jane to enden impossible to get 
he vets ¢] stand a love affair. 


‘“* 80 awfully mixed. 


— been more sympathetic 
tight have told her about— 


* Mund, 

















“Well, there was your Margaret,” 
began Aunt Jane again, seeing that I 
didn’t answer. “There was your Mar 
garet, looking rather nice and rather 
flirtatious; and there was that young 
John Chandler posing as lackadaisically 
as you please. I declare, young men 
who once get a notion they’re good 
looking are simply unendurable. Be 
careful, Elizabeth! Remember, this is 
my best china, and it doesn’t improve a 
cup to be treated like a cannon ball!” 
(Cannon ball! Such exaggeration ! ) 
“As I was saying, I don’t see what in 
the world she sees in the fellow. I 
sore what she sees in him, or he in 

:” 

“ But do they, Aunt?” 

“«Do they, Aunt,’” mimicked my 
aunt in a way that would ruffle the 
temper of an angel. “Now, what do 
you mean by that silly speech, Eliza- 
beth?” 

Well, I knew what I meant, but I 
couldn’t explain to Aunt Jane. I only 
said instead: “Aunt Jane, I think the 
nicest way for you and me to spend our 
old age is to travel until we die; don’t 
rou ? ” 

“Until we die!” almost shricked 
Aunt Jane, and her two front curls 
went bobbing around in the most nerv- 
ous, senseless fashion. Aunt Jane has a 
perfect horror of death, which is the one 
convincing proof to me that Aunt Jane 
has never been seriously in love. I only 
know that if when she was a girl, John 
Chandler—but, what is the use of raking 
up old quarrels? I hope we have had 
the last. But how I’m ever going to 
break the news of our final engagement 
to Aunt Jane without being disinherited 
is more than I know. She hates men 
so, and especially John, because John 
adores me. Yet, if Aunt Jane could 
but attempt to realize how I hate that 
odious old Mr. Dilling. 

At any rate, Aunt Jane went on to 
say, “In the first place, how could we 
travel without a man, Elizabeth?” and 
she frowned that question at me over the 
teapot. “Is that all, Aunt? Would 
you want a man, when you hate and de- 
spise them all so?” 

My aunt gave a little cough. “Oh, 
well, not exactly a man, child. There’s 
Mr. Dilling, for instance.” 

(1 knew that was coming.) “ But 
goodness, isn’t he a man, Aunt?” I 
asked in some surprise. It was such 
fun to have Aunt Jane on the mental 
rack, if only for a minute. And my 
aunt said: “Why, yes, yes, certainly, 
to be sure,” and got herself into a nice 
state of confusion. “But then, you 
know, he’s a widower, Elizabeth, and 
they’re always different. Mr. Dilling 
is such a nice man; quite one in a thou- 
sand, my dear. He ”—— 

“Oh, Aunt Jane!” I laughed rashly. 
“I do believe you are falling in love!” 

“Elizabeth Lamberton!” cried my 
aunt, and poor Dick and I were nearly 
startled into a fit. I don’t dare to imagine 
what would have happened next if some 
kind fate hadn’t sent Maggy Mara in, sal- 
ver in hand. “ Well, Priscilla,” demanded 
Aunt Jane so sharply that the girl fairly 
jumped. There’s Aunt Jane again, for 
you. She won’t have Maggy called 
anything but Priscilla, just because her 

nt fad happens to be the Mayflower. 
(I rather think Mr. Dilling or somebody 
belonging to him came over in it.) 

“Well, Priscilla,” said Aunt Jane 

D. 

“A letter, please, ’m, for Miss Betty, 
which was lift be a missinger bye.” 

Aunt Jane scrutinized me over her 
glasses, while I trifled with my cake and 
held on tightly to the edge of the table. 

“Why, how did anyone happen to 
know you were spending this | es 
afternoon with me, Elizabeth 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Aunt. I 
don’t think I mentioned it to him—to 
—that is—to anyone.” It vexed me so 
to feel my face‘flaming up. Aunt Jane 
can make one feel so like a convict. 

“ Mentioned it to—to ” , she began 
in high displeasure, and I felt that my 
whe had come. Aunt Jane . glanced 
quickly at Maggy Mara. “ You can go, 
Priscilla.” 

“Oh, av you plaze, ’m,” said the 
buxom handmaid, sidling up a trifle 
nearer and getting almost as red and 
as miserable as me, “av you please, ’m, 
would yez be mindin’ av I had wan av 
me gintlemin frins intil the kitchen this 
evenin’. Cook’s going out, an’ it do be 
lonesome.” 

“Another man to-night, Priscilla!” 
cried Aunt Jane, turning around to face 
the culprit squarely, and I couldn’t help 
feeling glad that Maggy seemed almost 
as reprehensible as I did—to Aunt Jane 
at least. I almost expected her to fall 
down on her knees (Maggy, that is), but 
her stanch Irish blood came to the res- 
cue and made her brave. 

“To-noight, is it,’ she repeated a bit 
impertinently. “ Yez do be talkin’ as if 
I kept company iviry noight av me loife, 
ma’am. Shure, an’ it was away last 
Saturday noight yez said I cu’d have 
Michael Granigan in to sit wid me, 
ma’am, but the scamp he up an’ past 
the house loike a arenk, an” ‘in he wint 
to Delia Maloney, an’ yez can’t tell me 
she badn’t her bould face shtuck out at 
the soide a-lurin’ av him iztill her. 
Well, she can have him, thin, av that’s 
her taste,” and drew herself up 
breathless, but defiant. 





“And pray, who is it you expect this 
pirat ” gaid my aunt unin- 
v y- 


“Shure, an it’s Jim Doyle, ’m, as 
foine a fella as yez'd want to see, an’ I 
met him in the park last Sunday was a 
fortnight.” i 

“Met him in the park, Priscila!” 
screamed Aunt Jane, in italics and capi- 
tals, and I am glad to say Maggy didn’t 
even flinch, 

“*Deed, thin, an’ I did, ’m,” she de- 
clared. “Me ’n Joolia O’Donnell was 
standin’ on Girard avenue bridge, a- 
lookin’ at the boats, an’ up he comes, as 
jaunty as ye plaze, an’ tips his hat that 
polite and sez, sez he, ‘Oxcuse me, la 
dies,’ sex he.” 

“Stop, stop it at once, girl,” com- 
manded her mistress. “I will listen to 
no more. To ¢ toa man in broad 
daylight! It is outrageous—positively 
outrageous.” rope 

“Outrageous,” began Maggy, but the 
enormity of the accusation suddenly 
overwhelming her, she disappeared be- 
hind her apron and emitted a heart- 
rending sob. 

“Oh, never mind, Maggy,” I man- 
aged to say soothingly. “Aunt Jane 
didn’t mean it.” For this overture I 
was rewarded with an unexpected glare 
from Aunt Jane. 

“Arrah, Miss Betty, she did an’ she 
did,” gasped the afflicted one. “To 
think av me own mother’s daughter 
called outrageous for speakin’ to a da- 
cent bye ”—— 

“There, there, go along with you, do. 
Have the man if you want him,” said 
Aunt Jane sternly, “ but don’t blame me 
when it’s too late. You’ll be sorry when 
you’re in your grave,” she added in se- 
pulchral tones, and then whisked her 
chair around to me, while poor Maggy 
went sniffling out. If I could only have 
gone with her! Oh, to be a candle, or 
a lamp, or a tramp, or something that 
somebody could put out. But no, I was 
doomed. 

“And now, Elizabeth,” began Aunt 
Jane, with her most inquisitorial air, 
“who, if I may ask, who is the young 
man so favored as to be made aware of 
your every movement? Another for- 
tune hunter, I suppose.” (A penalty 
of being Aunt Jane’s prospective heir 1s 
that every man under 99 is a fortune 
hunter—all except Mr. Dilling of an- 
cient pedigree.) 

“A pretty thing,” continued my aunt 
“to inform a young man of your every 
movement, as though he cares two 
straws!” 

Now, however did Aunt Jane guess. 

“I could stand it no longer. “ But 
he does care,” I burst out, “and it’s not 
true when you say he doesn’t!” 

“ Hoity, toity,” said Aunt Jane aggra- 
vatingly, “and has he then assured you 
of the interesting fact?” 

“Oh, Aunt Jane,” I went on excit- 
edly, and, indeed, I scarcely knew what 
I was saying. “You've no idea how 


good he is. He’s not like other men, 
He never tries to squeeze your hand; + 
and he never tries to kiss you; and at. 


the same time he is so devoted, so defer- 
ential, so—so”’ 

A look of horror had apparently fro- 
ven Aunt Jane’s countenance. “ Eliza- 
beth Lamberton,” she gasped, “are you 
mad or crazy? Squeeze my hand! Try 
to kiss me, indeed! I should like to see 
the man” 

“ Oh, he wouldn’t, Aunt, he wouldn't,” 
I hastened to say in perfect good faith ; 
and then, being utterly wretched, I got 
out my handkerchief. 

Aunt Jane can’t bear to see me cry. 
There was quite a silence, broken only 
by an effective sound of woe on my part 
every now and then, 

Presently Aunt Jane spoke in a kinder 








voice. “ Who is this letter from, Eliza- 
beth?” 
The letter! Dear me, I had almost 


forgotten all about it. 

“It’s from John Chandler, Aunt—I 
think.” 

“Think! I presume you know more 
than you think about it,” said Aunt 
Jane witheringly. “Suppose you open 
it and see what that young man has to 
say for himself.” 

“Well?” she said suddenly. And 
being startled I stuck a corner of the 
paper in poor Dick’s eye, so that the 
tears came to him too; and then I got 
hot and cold. “It’s from John Chand- 
ler, Aunt, and he’s very well” 

“Very well, is he,” said my aunt 
tartly ; “ that’s a blessing, to be sure.” 

The tears sprang to my eyes again, 
and I arose with a show of dignity. I 
could never tell her about our engage- 
ment; at least, not yet. “I must be 
going, Aunt Jane. It’s almost 6 
o'clock.” 

“Well, if you must, you must. I 
won’t have it said that I kept you out 
until ungodly hours,” declared my aunt, 
rising also. “I suppose you'll be at the 
Hanlons reception to-morrow. And 
what have you got to wear to the Dud- 
leys next week ?” 

“ My blue, Aunt,” I said, dispiritedly. 
As though I were thinking of the Dud- 
leys! 

% Well, that’s beginning to look the 
worse for wear,” said my remarkable 
relative. “Go to Moore and get her to 
make you something respectable. You 
can send me the bill. When you're 
young and pretty—more or less—you 
might as well dress nicely,” said Aunt 
Jane, quite benignly by this time. 

“€ome to dinner Sunday. I expect 
Mr. Dilling, and I want you to know 
each other very. well,” she said at the 
door. e 
“Allright! I'll let you know, Aunt, 
I said —— as I picked 
Dick up. “ -by!” 

But Tm not going, unless John Chan- 
dler goes with me, I'll let him tell 
Aunt Jane. Besides, I have a great 
notion that Aunt Janeghas something to 
tell me, and I don’t want to hear it. 1 
simply despise that odious old man, and 
so does John. 

Imagine wooing Aunt Jane! 





Philadelphia Times. 





| John says it’s simply ridiculous. 
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Authors: Guidon, Dan D. Lyon, M. C.5., 
Itami, Cinders, Jo Mullins, Iron Mask, A. F. 


Holt, Beech Nut. 


ENIGMANIACS. 


Complete list: Alumnus. 

Incompletes: Sphinx, Jo Mallins, K. T. 
Did, Guidon, H. 8. Nut, G. Race, Ellsworth, 
Pasco, Lucile, Aspiro, Ivanhoe, Arty Fishel, 
Cinders, Holly, Uredge, Joel H. Hint, J. C. M., 
Timothy, Zaida, Senorita, Adelante, Iron 
Mask, T. O’ Jo Urnal, Eugene, 
Christo, Serpeggiando, A. N. Drew, Cosette, 
Dan. D. Lyon, N. E. Moore, Sacramento Rose. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 3. 
NO, 19—SQUARE. 
1. A town of Worcester see; 
This good old stand-by stands by me. 
. King of Seville; 1085; 
To con your Phillips now contrive. 
The solver oft condemns tagged squares, 
** Upbraiding ”’ formists, but who cares? 
The Frenchman ‘‘cordial’’ loves indeed, 
When ‘ ‘flavored with the anise seed.’ 
. In Mississippi State a town, 
Attala County. Put it down. 
Thou’ lt surely solve this square with ease; 
See thou ‘‘ neglectest ’’ nothing please. 
Again search Worcester ere you cease; 
A town of Italy, in Nice. 
. This word, no doubt, will make you 
think: 


> 7 - wp 


@ st 


“An alloy of nickel, copper, and zinc,”’ 
—Dawn,,D, Lyon, Irwin, Pa. 


NO. 20—DECAPITATION. 
Friends, and the days.are passing 
In the pleasures af.belief, 
For the love of truth in our careless youth, 
Makes a friendship all too brief. 
Friends, and the hépes are sunshine, 
And the sunshine seometh true; 
But the fleeting time with a merry chime 
Soon turns to a deeper hue. 


Lovers, the world is gladsome 
In the joys so long untold, 
And the skies above seem to tell of love, 
In their wealth of ling’ring gold. 
Lovers, the heart is leaping 
othe touch of the FIRST caress, 
And the FINAL kiss can betow more bliss 
Than the soul would dare confess. 


But the Fates are deaf to pity 
_ Js the ages come and go, 
And the changes come o’er a loveless home 
* When the sands of life run low. 
For deep in the silent woodlands, 
Where the world is all unknown, 
Lies one heart asleep, while the shadows 


creep 
O’er another left alone! 
—CinveErs, Rockford, Il. 


NO. 21—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. Turf or fuel. (Cent.) 3. 
A town of Oldenburg. 4. Kinds of long 
trumpets used among the Persians. 5. 
Truthful. 6. Varicose enlargements of the 
spermaticcord. 7. Asub-family of vivarride. 
(Cent.) 8 Bent abruptly at an angle. 9. 
Tears. 10. Massive lamellar varieties of py- 
roxene. 11. Smooth breathings. 12, Heavy. 
13. A letter. 

—J. C. M., San Francisco, Cal. 


NO. 22—TRANSPOSITION. 


Thou art my life, for when thou art away, 
All things are changed, the sky is cold and 


gray; 

The flowers have lost their fragrance, birds 
their song; 

Heaven is a PRIMAL, Right the slave of 
Wrong, 

And Winter reigns amidst the FIvE of May. 


So when thou askest: “‘Who is there?’’ I say 
Not: ‘‘ Love, ’tis I,’’ but ‘‘ Dear heart, open, 


re 
For it is thou;’’ for I to thee belong— 
Thou art my life! 


When thou art near life is a Summer’s day; 
When thou art far the sun casts not one ray; 
Without thee I am feeble, with thee strong, 
Master of fate and brave to face its throng 
Of hurlting ills, so from me do not stray; 
Thou art my life! 
—HESPERUS, Worcester, Mass, 


NO. 23—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A village of France, in 
Haute-Garonne. 3. Goats*. 4. English 
painter; 1822. 5. Absurdities. 6. The last 
junior optime who takes a university degree. 
7. Asteriated sapphire. 8. Kinds of over- 
coats. 9. Lions*, 10. A large wooden vessel. 
11. A letter. 

—ELLSwortH, Rochester, N. Y, 


NO. 24—-ETAGRAM. 
(To Betch Nut.) 
In days of old romances 
All men at Love’s shrine bent; 
Soft eyes with softer glances 
In days of old romances 
Fell on brave knights in dances, 
Who back their- answer sent— 
In days of old roniances 
All men at Loye’s shrine bent. 


In tourney and in jousting 

Knights PRIME to prove their skill, 
For praise of fair lips lusting, 

In tourney and < jausting, 
Lancers, ying, thrusting, 

FINE hard for Love's good will. 
In tourney and in jousting 

Knights PRIME to prove their skill 


What time they went warfaring 
They won their ladies’ grace 
By countless deeds of daring. 
What time they went warfaring 
Their sweet love-tokens wearing 
They met foes face to face— 
What time they went warfaring 
They won their ladies’ grace. 


those knights are sleeping 

Beside their ladies fair 

Whilst Cupid watch is keeping. 
To-day, those knights are sleeping; 

But as brave hearts are leaping 
For love to do and dare— 

To-day those knights are sleeping 
Beside their ladies fair. 

Though now we no lances, 
Nor meet in affrays, 

Not less we love soft glances, 
(Though now we break no lances,) 


ARMER: WASHINGTON, D. ©, JULY 1, 


Nor virtue that enhances 
Sweet womanhood always; 
Though now we break no lances 
Nor meet in death affrays! 
—Gutbon, Washington, D. C. 


NO. 25—RHOMBOID. 


Across: 1. One of a peculiar race inhabit- 
ing Arctic America. 2. Excelling. 3. A 
genus of beautiful trees. 4. Turns. 5. 
American military officer and author; 1560. 
6. A small island in the Indian Sea. (Worc.) 
7. A Latin proper name. 8 A pathological 

ition said to be common in sheep. 
(Dungl.) 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. Do you mean what 
yousay? 3. As. 4. The octave*. 5. A town 
of Syria. 6. Lamented. 7. A haven of 
Arabia on the Ked Sea. (Lipp., 1853.) 8. 
No tanned. 9. A town of Visiapour. (Worc.) 
10. Town, Arabian Irak on the Tigris. 
(Wore.) 11. Sounder. 12. The upper tone 
of the disjunct tetrachord. (Cent.) 13. 
Hight. 14. A musical syllable. 15. A letter. 

—LONE FISHERMAN, Scranton, Pa. 


EMOLUMENTS. 


1. To the n who suggests the most origi- 
nal, novel, and interesting feature for use in 
this column, a nickel-silver, open-faced watch, 
Elgin movement, good timekeeper. See what 
your brains can evolve! 

2. For the diamond, square or half-square 
containing the most letter O's, a handsome gold 
‘pen and gold-mounted holder. 

8. For the best diamond, square or half-square, 
‘centered or based on the nom-de-plume of some 
well-known puzzler, ‘Dream of the Ages,” by 
\Kate Brownlee Sherwood, beautifully bound. 

4. For the best verse puzzle, to be closely re- 
stricted to the theme “Summer,” a handsome 
wo}d pen and gold-mounted ivory holder. 

5. For the best ballade or rondeuu, * Dream 
of the Ages.” 

6-7. For the best lot of answers to Enigmania, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and for neatest list of 12 or more 
answers to same, a 440-page bound book each. 

CONDITIONS. 


In awuraing prizes 2 and 3, size of form and 
number of pure Websterian words will be con- 
sidered ; also, accuracy with which definitions 
are given, even to the*. Competitory verse 

uzaies must not exceed ® lines in length. 

nly one puzzle can be entered by any contest- 
ant for any prize, but one entry for each num- 
ber will be allowed. All contributions must be 
marked “ Entered for Prize,” and must reach us 
prior to Joly 15. Neatness of lists will not be 
overlooked in the award of No. 6, and word- 
forms should not be abbreviated. All classes 
open to subscribers. Do not send six-months 
subscriptions. 


ENIGMIANA. 

SPHINX suggests a capital idea, in compe- 
tition for the novelty prize. He proposes a 
tournament among ‘all-around ’’ puzzlers, in 
solving and contributions, to take place in 
five or more issues, beginning with that of 
Sept. 1, each competitor being obliged to enter 
five flats and five word forms (to be published 
anonymously) and to solve to all the issues. 
Judgment is to be passed by a committee 
without knowledge of the authorship of the 
different numbers, each contribution and so- 
lution to count for a stipulated number of 
points, no solver being allowed to send sup- 
plementary or revised lists. We believe this 
is an excellent suggestion and already two 
have agreed to enter thecontest. Rules, etc., 
will be formulated by the committee, which 
will be announced in our next issue, but in 
the meantime any ideas you may care to 
express for the success of this novel contest 
will be thankfully appreciated by us.—— 
Elisworth’s diamond is entered for prize No. 
2 and is quite a meritorious production. He 
is a first-class solver and we are pleased to see 
him turn his attention to form making. 
Alumnus was the only one to conquer all the 
knots published in No? 1. Cinders’s trans- 
position stood in the way of half a dozen other 
‘“*completes’’ and was solved by only three or 
four of the corps. Friend Stocles wishes us 
to state that he has purchased a lottery 
ticket and that he shall subscribe to every 
puzzle paper and column in existence if the 
ticket proves a winner. Let us all hope for 
Btoke’s success. Guidon’s poem in a recent 
issne of ‘‘Mystery’? might have struck a 
more popular chord, had it run something 
after this fashion: 


The sun that breaks out of the sky—the sun! 
he scorching, unbearable sun! 











That panes the poor puzzler wilt, wither and 


ude 
And scores 99 in the cool esplanade ; 
Oh, the sun! 
The bane that appalest the “ bleaching” base- 
balist 


The sun that breaks out of the sky! 


We believe this number will bear com- 
parison with former ones, but a few eight 
squares and a ballade or two are wanted for 
No. 4.——The attempt of a few persons to 
make a martyr of the Eastern Puzzlers’ 
League, by allowing the Conundrum Club to 
carry out its Fourth of July excursion pro- 
gram has put the said persons in a most 
ludicrous light before the fraternity. 
7-11-94. R. O. CHESTER. 








BIRDS AS BENEFACTORS. _ 


The Mormon Saints Protect the Gulls 
from Destruction. 


The shrewd man who wielded the des- 
tinies of his people beside the Salt Lake 
secured the future usefulness of what 
they considered the miraculous visita- 
tion by fixing a penalty of $5 upon the 
head of every gull in the Territory. And 
now, the birds having found congenial 
nesting places on solitary islands in the 
lake, their decendants are so fearless and 
so tame that they habitually follow the 
plow like a flock of chickens, rising from 
almost under the feet of the indifferent 
horses and setting down at once in the 
furrow behind, seeking out and eating 
greedily all worms and grubs and larve 
and mice and moles that the plow has 
disturbed in its passage. The Mormon 
cultivator has sense enough to appreciate 
such service, and no man or boy dreams 
of lifting a finger against his best friend. 

Extraordinary, indeed, was this sight 
to eyes accustomed to seeing every bird 
that-attempts to render like service shot 
and’ siiared, and swept from the face of 
the earth. Our hearts warmed toward 
the “Sons of Zion,” and our respect for 
their intelligence increased as we hur- 
ried down to the field to see this latter- 
day wonder.—Atlantie Monthly. 





An Entomological Event This Year. 


Persons who have the good fortune 
to see the 13-year and the 17-year brood 
of locust at the same time will have 
had an opportunity that will not occur 
again for 221 years, for it will only be 
at the end of this long period, viz., in the 
year 2115, that the two broods will 
make their visits simultaneously. And 
if the seven-year brood is added, the 
period of the appearance of all three to- 
gether will only be atthe end of 1,547 
yeats from the present time. As we 
only. live for our posterity, every person 
interested in these matters should make 
record of them for use in future, never 
mind how far away it may be. 


, 





Indisputable. 


Why spend $1 for a bottle of medicine 
when one box of Beecham’s Pills, costing only 
25 cents (annual sale exceeds 6,000,000 boxes) 
will cure most diseases? This is because con- 
stipation is the cause of most ailments and 
Beecham’s Pills cure constipation. A valu- 
able. book of knowledge mailed free, on re- 





— by B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New 


82. 





THE MARKETS. 
Review of the Fortnight. 


Brad street’s says: 

“An examination of recent, statistics te- 
gading available supplies of wheat in the 
United States in this and preceding years 

ints to the probability of the United States 

aving at least 140,000,000 bushels of wheat 
available for export for the year ending July 1, 
1895, compared with about 168,000,000 bush- 
els exported in the preceding 12 qjonths, 186,- 
000,000 in 1892-83, and 225,000,800 in 1891- 
Exports of wheat (flour included as 
wheat), both coasts, United States and 
Canada, amount to 2,254,000 bushels this 
week, against 2,742,000 last week, 3,834,000 
in the second week of June last year, 3,336,- 
000 bushels in 1892, and 2,398,000 in 1891.’ 

R. G. Dun & Co. says: 

‘“* The woolen milis are closing rapidly. It 
is asserted that scarcely any have orders to 
occupy them beyond July 1, in men’s wear, 
but in the demand for dress goods a somewhat 
better tone is pereeived.. Sales of wool in two 
weeks have been 5,626,583. pounds, against 
3,627,186 last year, and 11,520,100 in 1892. 
The New York and Philadelphia markets are 
dull, and at Boston a slight decline is seen in 
prices, with a large sale of Territory wool at 
30 cents scoured. Western holders appear to 
be expecting higher prices than can at present 
be realized in Eastern markets. Further con- 
cessions have not enlarged the demand for cot- 
ton goods, and the recent report that the pro- 
duction has been close to last year’s is said to 
be based upon returns from only the more 
fortunate mills. That goods are accumulating 
is evident, but sales have been distinctly im- 
proved with the weather. 


-——— — e——_— 


Produce. 


New Yor«, Tuesday, June 26. 

Butter—The market for butter was not act- 
ive ——~ - Spocunatens would not pay the 
prices asked for creamery, and the demand 
from other directions was light. While State 
dairy is quiet, holders feel confident. Eastern 
creamery is quiet, and Elgin and other Western 
creamery butter is rather weak. Choice imita- 
tion creamery is held with confidence. Fresh 
factory is quiet and was being urged for sale. 
We quote: 
State dairy, new, half-firkin tubs, choice, 

Ol ne I, SOFFIT IF 16 al6} 
State dairy, new, half-tirkin tubs, fair t : 

WOO, PET POUNA.......... cessccecrceseees 14 a5 
Eastern creamery, new, fancy, 

6500s cacensnctecdcutecteceusateeses be al8 
Eastern creamery, new, choice, 

in. .96:04000006sueetcocnagecaceeseoe 163al7 
Pennsyivania creamery, new, fancy, per 








PONIIIG . 0.0.0 000000 000000 0000 00000000 seecesee +» al8 
Elgin creamery, fancy, per pound....... «- als 
Western creamery, faney, per pound... .. al8 
Western creamery, choice, per pound.,.. 16¢al7 
Western dairy, choice, per pound........ 14 al5 


Western dairy, fair to good, per pound.. li al3 
Imitation creamery, choice, per pound.. 15 al5} 
Imitation creamery, fair to good, per 

I ssadiineccs tthasensesd waspinesesens 
Factory, fresh, choice, per pound.,....... 14 altt 

Beans and Peas—Marrows are not plentiful 
and are held with confidence. Mediums are 
searce. There is a moderate demand for choice 

“a beans. Red kidneys are quiet, and are be- 
ng urged for sale. White kidneys are dull. 


Lima beans are held with confidence. Green 
peas are quiet. We quote: 
Beans, marrow, fair to good........ $2 50 af2 75 
Beans, pea, Choice.........scesscoses 1 95 are 
Beans, red kidney, choice........... 2 6 a 270 
Beans, red kidney, fair to good..... 2 Da 2D 
Beans, white kidney, choice........ 230a2 40 
Beans, black turtle soup........+... 1% a 2 00 
ae 233a24 
Beans, Lima, California, per 6&0 

is Zi KaGbGnss 60ends-oneeee Siee -- a2 
Green peas, barrel, per bushel... ... 1 O7¢a 1 10 
Green peas, bags, per bushel....... 1 24a 1 05 
Grecn peas, Scotch, per bushel..... 1 22}a 1 25 

Cheese—Small cheeses are quite dull. Part 
skims and full skims are scarce. 
State factory, large, white, fancy, per 

WON « cb 3.hn5 bins 0s ontbns cadecdetvnanmeces Bia 8} 


State factory, large, colored, fancy, per 

DU cheserscangentessesscsdpaccedieaess 8$a 8} 
State factory, full cream, small, colored, 

ChOiCO, PEF POUN.....ccccccescscccccces .a & 


Dried Fruits and Nuts—Evaporated applesare 
in good demand and prices are very firm. 
Peaches are rather slow. There is a better de- 
mand for cherries, and prices have advanced. 
Raspberries are dull. Blackberries and huckle- 
berries are scarce and firm. Apricots are 
steady. There is a fair demand for peanutsand 
prices are steady. Pecans are not in much de- 
mand, but prices are maintained with confi- 
dence. We quote: 


Apples, evaporated, choice, per pound.. 13¢al4 
Apples, evaporated, ordinary to good, 

DOP POUND cc. eccsciswosecscvecoecoeced cscs 1l}al3 
Feactee, North Carolina, peeled, per 

POU... cccccccccccecccecaccceccovescescecs 
Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, peeled, 

PET POUND. ...cccccccasccssecssccesccrees 14 al8 
Peaches, California, peeled, per pound.. 124al5 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per pound 4 al2 

Za.. 


Cherries, peor POUNE......csccccscecccedvocce 
Raspberries, evaporated, per pound...... .. al8 
Raspberries, sun-dricd, per pound....... 16 al? 
Blackberries, per pound......0.....eeeeee. Tia 8 
Huckleberries, per pound............ee008 15 ald 
Apricots, California, per pound........... 15 al8 
Peanuts, good, per POUNT.........eeee eens 3 a 3t 
Peanuts, shelled, per pound...........+++ lia 2} 
Pecans, ungraded, per pound............. a 4 


Eggo Many of the receipts have been affected 
by the heat during transit. The demand was 
light, and the market was in a generally de- 
moralized condition. We quote: 


Eggs, near-by, fresh-guthered, 
firsts, PET GOS. ....0ccreces cesecccens 13a 134 


State and Pennsylvania, fresh- 

gathered, firsts, per doz............ Ra 1% 
Michigan and _ Indiana, fresh- 

gathered, firsts, per doz..... .....5 lifa 122 
Other Western,  fresh-gathered, 

firsts, POT GOZ....sec esses scecescees lita «=e 


South western, fresh-gathered, firsts, 

POT GOZOU. ce... cccesercovecsccessevecs lla lt 
Southwestern, inferior, per case......$2 50 a$2 7: 
Western, seconds, 2 25 

Fresh Fruits—Fancy and choice large berries 
easily fetch top prices, but other qualities are 
slow. Raspberries are more plentiful and prices 
ure easier. Receipts of blackberries were lib- 
eral, but, with a good demand, most of the stock 
went at steady prices. Cherries are very plen- 
tiful, but the ana is light and trade is drag- 

ing. Currants are arriving in large quantities, 
But the demand is only fair and prices are easy. 
Peaches are quite scarce to-day and prices are 
firm. There is a good demand for choice pears, 
but poor qualities are neglected. Choice musk- 
melons are in fair demand. There is a better 
demand to-day for watermelons. We quote: 
Strawberries, up-river, fair to good, 


POL QUAL. cece cere senses ceeeenee sens 4a 7 
Strawberries, western New York, 

fancy, per quart.......... Queen voce lla WwW 
Raspberries, Delaware and Mary- 

land, red, per pint........... see 4a 6 
Raspberries, Delaware and Mary- 

land, black caps, per quart........ 4a 7 
Raspberries, New Jersey, red, per 

BB. c cocccecoccce cocccecesecceses coce 5a 7 
Gooseberries, prime, green, per 

UATE... 000 cece ccececcececccesseveses 2a 5 
Cherries, black, fair to good, per 

POUNG,...0 cscs crccrececees sees covers 8a 6 
Cherries, red and white, choice, per 

POUDG. .. cece vceccccccs cece eevsesvees 8a 4 
Cherries, sour, prime, per pound.... 2a 3 
Biaekberries, Virginia, Wilson, per 

QUATE... 000 cececces cocceccseccceseces S & cvee 
Blackberries, North Carolina, Wil- 

BON, PCT QUAFE.... cee ceeeecceces cons  & 7 
Blackberries, Delaware and Mary- 

land, Early Harvest, per quart.... 5a 7 
Huckleberries, Delaware and Mary- 

Land, POF GUATE.....20cc000 cece cccese 8a 10 
Peaches, Peen-To, flat, per case..... 75 a$l 50 
Peaches, Florida, per carrier........ $2 00 a 4 00 
Plums, Georgia, wild goose, per car- 

MOP ccncvecugntpbergpes psedesccsoessece al5o 
Piums, North Carolina, wild goose, 

per 10-pound basket..........+.... Oa BO 
Currants, cherry, per pound,........ 5a 7 
Currants, small, per pound.......... ae 
Grapes, Florida, Champion, per 24- 

POUT CARE... eeceecceeveresecseses 10a20 
Grapes, Florida, Niagara, per 24- 

POUNG CASS. 0.0000 cece crsccseccccens 1530a30 
Pears, Florida, Le Conte, per car- 

SRG acc Schaggneaeuiin Gendell tay senses 175 a22% 
Pineapples, Key West, fancy, per 

ssc sande sh plan: cd bai Snean ance 25 00 a85 00 
Pineapples, Key West, ordinary va- 

PISEISS, POP 1.0 00000 cccccecccvccescce 00 al0 00 
Pineapples, Havana, choice, per 100.12 00 al3 00 
Muskmeions, Florida, per barre) 

GRAD s 00:00 00 0000 0600 Sheenssacetece -150a300 


Muskmelons, Charleston, per barre] 1 50 » 3 00 

Watermelons, Southern, per car 
WDstd.ndcancsthstenseosecnian’ wie 150 00-2225 00 
Hay and Straw— La quantities of hay have 

been received, and sales are urged. Straw is 





rather scarce and is firmer. We quote: 

Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds............e.0%5. 80a85 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds...........0s00005 T5a80 
Hay, No. &, per 100 POURAE. .....ccscccccocce oe a60 
Hay, clover, per pounds ....... ... 

Hay, clover, —, r 100 pounds. - 055 
Hay, shipping ve pounds....... Sha.. 
Hay, salt, per i pounds ......... see --a45 
Long rye straw, per 100 pounds....... vese» 60065 
Short rye a 100 pounds....<...... » 45050 
Oat straw, per } UDAS......0sse0e Sveccce 50a55 
Wheat straw, per 100 pounds............... «. a40 


Poultry and Game— Live geese and ducks are 
quict. There is a fair demand for live chick 
and choice are firmer. Live fowls were in — | 
demand to-day and live turkeys are quite firm. 
Live roosters steady. In the market for 
dressed ay A choice Spring chickens 
meet with , es, but other qualities are 
quiet. Dry-picked fowls are rather quiet, and 
scalded fowls are “pie dull. Fresh-kiled 
turkeys are in fair demand, but frozen are 





neglected, are almost entirety 
megiccted, There ig a moderate oo tor | 


choice Long Island Spring duc but other 
ducks are quiet. Geese are dull. Tame squabs 
are easy. Live pigeons are also casy. We 
quote: 
Geese, Western, a 

Ww POF Palr......ccscees 0 a$l 12 
Geese, Southern and Soathwestera, 

EP Poss cuhcchnctenqcadbaibecess cece Hai 90 
Ducks, Western, per pair............ Ha 60 
Ducks, Southern and western, 

DOP PO aks id wacccccspl psotscocse cece Ma 580 
a Spring, fair to good, per s 19 

wecgase cece Stbenisesadsosscosee 4 
Fowls, Western, per pound.......... a 10 
Roosters, per pound .........000ese008 hea «= 8 
Turkeys, per pound............ 0.06. Ta 8 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, Philadelphia, broilers, fancy, 

OR OM tno 0000s seams sisuce dese cces 00 
Chickens, Philadelphia, broilers, medi- 

um to prime, per pound .............0065 
Chickens, Western, dry-picked, choice, 

DO Os 605 a Co eein Saeneanes 0506.00006000 21 a22 
Ciickene, Western, scalded, choice, per 

POBBG ccc cccccecdéccencdbscooceccegocecces 06 
Fowls, Western, dry-picked, prime, per 

PRRs bekctincinnaeberinsacces SOeshess. &s as 
Old roosters, per POUNG.........6+seeeeeee 4a 
Turkeys, toms, heavy, per pound....... 5ab6 
Turkeys, pone, pee DOCG . << cceccccicccece a8 

Vegetabtes—With light receipts of new po- 


tatocs to-day and a fal: demand, potatoes were 
pretty well cleaned up atstcady prices. Onions 
are generally steady, though potato onions are 
dull. There is a large supply of cabbage and 
prices are easier. Beets are more plentiful anc 
prices have declined. String beansare in heavy 
supply. Green peas are easier. There is more 
eggplant coming in, but prime qualities are 
quite steady. Asparagus is very plentiful and 
is dull at reduced prices. There is more green 
corn in the market, but much of itis poor and 
teen i and neglected. Turnips are easier, 
Squash is steady. There is a good demand for 
choice, large tomatoes, but inferior qualities 
are dragging. We quote: 
Potatoes, old domesti rime per 

Oe vets neseus Per s1 508 sees 
Potatoes, Scotch Magnum, per 168- 

DOME COE cotn06 nick cece0ssesenbecee 12%ai50 


Potatoes, North Carolina, Rose, 

PRINS, POF HAC. ..cccccccccccccves 10a20 
Potatoes, North Carolina, Chile red, 
porime. ber PE cctdolsacendeucies 1% al 

otatoes, Norfolk, Ros rime, r 

RRS EA noe nabin _, 150a20 
Potatoes, Norfolk, Chile red, prime, 

SP DR icitniiianccnetiten sanenes 1%aisd 
Onions, Eastern Shore, per barre]... 1 50 a 2 25 
Cabbage, Norfolk, per barrel........ 100 a1 25 
Cabbage, New Jersey, per 100........ 200 a3 00 
Beets, New Jersey, per 100 bunches. 100 a 1 50 
Beets, Long Island, per 100 bunches. 1 00 a 1 50 
String beans, Maryland, perbasket. @Wa 60 
String beans, Norfolk, per half bar- 

TOI o.oo 0900000200008 cess snanes senees Ba 
String beans, New Jersey, per half 

DOSUSE DANTE. ccdccces cove csccsecsce Oa 75 
Green corn, North Carolina, prime, 

OO Fins 06 ehns adn cnaehiiiensacieve 13:0a180 
Eggplant, Florida, per barrel........ 20a400 
Asparagus, choice, per dozen 

ii tncnnnwnidekenetscaern senses Oa % 
Cucumbers, Charleston, per basket. 60 a 1 00 
Squash, Florida, marrow, per barrel 1 50 a 2 50 
Tomatoes, Florida, per carrier...... 50a 100 

SUNDRIES. 
Beeswax,Southern, pure, perpound 29a .. 
Beeswax, Western, pure, per pound. ..a 29 
Honey, white clover, one-pound 

DO POP POU 600800006. s0000008 lla 1 
Honey, white clover, two-pound 

DOMES, POF POUNG «cc ccrccccsecccces la 12 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound 

DOKES, POF POUNA...ccccsesccccscees 8a Il 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound 

rr 8a 10 
Honey, extracted, State, per pound. Sta 6 
Houey, extracted, Southern, per 

POU inasc00000.000 i Sai eenicie ne Cleon 5a tt 
Honey, extracted, California, per 

ens «60s vsgsntnesnesesagrebewese Sia «6 
Maple sugar, prime, per pound...... 6ia oT 


Maple sirup, prime, per gallon can.. 


Boots. 
James McMillan & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ginseng, dry, choice, Iowa, Wisconsin and 


Wa 


own nc seekanenhiwsesggsseen bosses sony £2 50 
Ginseng, dry, good, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
POI « 0:0:0.0:0:0 000009000000 c00escecesees eons 2 45 
Ginseng, dry, choice Minnesota and Dakota 2 40 
Ginseng, dry, good, Minnesotaand Dakota 2 35 
Ginseng, dry, very poor or black, all sec- 
SOOT o00000: 000006500608 600000 900005000000 080 190 
GINSENG, FTOOSM-«cocccccecevsesecs ccccvccccces 45 
Seneca root, dry, good, Minnesota and 
ais otskewedhindsedheness simak idbees 29 


Seneca root,dry, poor and dirty, Miunesota 2 
Seneca root, dry, good, Manitoba.......... 26 
Seneca root, dry, poor or bulby, Manitoba 28 


Wool. 


Boston, June 24.—Receipts of wool for 
the last week, 17,653 bales domestic and 1,613 
bales foreign; sales, 1,586,000 pounds domestic 
and 117,000 pounds foreign. Market quotations 
—Domestic wools—Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
XXX, 22023; XX and above, War; X, 19a20; 
No. 1, 20; No. 2, 19a20; fine unwashed, 14; un- 
merchantable, 16; Ohio combing—No. 1, 4 and 
+ blood, 22a23; No. 2, 4 blood, 22a23; Ohio de- 
laine, 23; Michigan—X and above, 17a18; No. 1, 
18a19; No. 2, 18419; fine unwashed, 12al4; un- 
merchantable, 14a15; Michigan combing—No. 1, 
# and ¢ blood, 2la22; No. 2, + blood, 21; Michi. 
oo delaine, 20a21; Kentucky, Indiana, and 

ty aE core gg # blood, 18a18}; do 3 blood, 
18a184; do braid, 17: clothing, $ blood, 17a18; 
do, 4 blood, 17al8; do, coarse, 16; Texas 
(scoured basis!\—Spring, fine, 12 months, 32a33; 
do, six to eight months,30a32; do, medium, 12 
months, 30; do, medium, 6 to 8 months, 28; Fall 
fine, 28; do, medium, 25; California (scoured 
basis)—Spring Northern, free, 8 and 12 months, 
34235; Spring Northern, tree, 6 to 8 months, 2a 
35; Southern, 12 months, 32; do, 6 to 8 montha, 30; 
Fall, free, 28a30; do, defective, 22a25; Oregon 
‘scoured basis)—Eastern, No. 1, 32a38; do, No. 2, 
$1u32; Valley, No. 1,32; do, No. 2, 30a31; Territory, 
staple ‘scoured basis)— Fine, 35a56; fine medium, 

3a35; medium, 30a31; Territory, ordinar 

(scoured basis)—Fine, 33a34; fine medium, 32 233, 
medium, 24a30; Colorado and New Mexico—Im- 
proved, llal2; coarse and carpet, 10; Georgia 
and Southern, 16; Pulled Wools (scoured basis) 
—Fine A, 35a37; A supers, 30a33; B supers, 27229; 
C supers, 20a%4: fine combing, 32a34; combing, 
30a32; California finest, 34035; do, second, 32a33; 
Western extra, 30033; do, super, 25230; do, low, 
15220. Foreign SS eee and ——_ 
Australian—Port Philip, combing, 22834; do, 
clothing, 82a33; Adelaide, combing, 28a30; New 
Zealand, ——e. 30; fine crossbred, 36a87; Cape 

clothing, 22a23; do, combing, 24025; English anc 

Irish—Down, No. 2s, 37; Irish hogs, 37a39; Shrop- 
shire hoge, d6a38; do, tegs, 38; Suasex tegs, 40; 
Montevideo. primera, 24a; Carpet Wools, etc.— 
Aleppo, llal2; Angora, 13; Bagdad, black, 19220; 
do, fawn, 19a%0; do, white, 24424; Bokhara, col- 
ors, 13al4; do, white, 18119; camel's hair, 14a144; 
China, No. 1, 18a15; Cordova, 13a134; Donskoi, 
Autumn, 19; do, combing, 24; do, gray and yele 
low, 19a20; do, lambs, 19; do, greasy: 12a13; East 
India, choice, 154; do, low, 14; Georgia BO, 15a16; 
do, B, 134a14; do, BS, 1%a13; Kandahar, choice, 
2425; do, tinged, 22; Karardi, choice, 17)a18); do, 
ordinary, léal7; Khorassan, colors, 15a153; do, 
white, 2la22; mohair, Turkish, 40a45; do, Cape, 
$5040; do, American, 25a33}; Mossul, washed, 
19220; do, unwashed, 15; Salonica, 16; Scotch, 15 
ali; Valparaiso, 13; Vicaneer and Joria, 2%. 


—------—--e 


The Hottest Desert i in the World. 


“Tt is not generally known that the 
hottest, most arid desert in the world is 
in the United States, but such is the 
fact,” said R. C. McKeighan, of San 
Diego. “The Cocapah Desert is small, 
but it is the most dangerous of any in 
the known world. Standing upon the 
mountain range to the east, looking 
across the 60 miles of plain to another 
mountain range on the west, with 
glimpses of two small lakes midway be- 
tween, it does not appear that it requires 
any extraordinary feat of danger or 
endurance to cross the plain. And this 
has caused the loss of many lives. The 
sand of that desert is so hot that ina 
few miles the shoes will be literally 
burned off the traveler’s feet, beasts will 
be overcome before half the distance is 
encompassed, and the adventurous trav- 
eler dies in agony, literally consumed 
with heat from without and thirst within. 
Many have been known to attempt the 
journey and but few have been known 
to return. These had gone no further 
than the first lake, and finding it salt 
water, had beaten a retreat. The near- 
est lake has been reached often enough 
to know that it ebbs and flows with the 
Gulf of California, and the water is the 
same; hence it must be a part of that 
body, although separated from it by 60 
or 70 miles of solid earth and ahigh 
range of mountains. This range was 
probably at one time an island, and the 
Cocapah Desert the bottom of the sea. 
I once started across the barren waste to 
investigate, but I had not gone 10 miles 
before becoming completely exhausted, 
the soles of my feet were blistered with 
heat, my brain grew dizzy, I could get 
no air, and the breath seemed to stop im 
my throat. I turned back just in time 
to save my life, and when I reached the 
forests of the mountain once more I was 
delirious for hours,” —St. Louis Globe- 
Demoerat, 
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Laziest Yet. 


I'm most too tired to close my eyes; I feel the 
cool winds ream. 
An’ I'm a-waitin’ patient 'till they fan me off to 


Sleep; 
rd luke to be that lazy cloud up there a-sailin’ 


siow. 
An’ have a breeze to push me ‘long when word 
would come to go! 


I'm most tee tired for wishin’, an’ most too weak 
I’ve made a failure fishin’, ferI couldn't hold the 
1 wee > =< hy it’s Springtime, or Summertime, 
I des want to be let alone, an’ never move at 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


— 


The Little Rainmaker® 


“ Scuriouslike,” said the tree toad’ 
“T’ve twittered for rain all day- 
And I got up soon 
And hollered till noon, 
But the syn hit blazed away, 
Till I just@limbed down in a crawiish hole, 
Weary at heart and sick at soul. 


“ Dozed away for an hour, 
And I tackled the thing ag’in 
And I sung and sung 
Till I knowed my lung 
Was just about to give in, 
And then, thinks I, if it don’t rain now 
There's nothin’ in singin’ anyhow ! 


“Once in a while some farmer 
Would come a-drivin past, 
And he'd bear my cry, 
And stop and sigh, 
Till! _ laid back at last 
And nollered rain till I thought my throat 
Would burst wide open at every note. 


“And I fetched her! Oh, I fetched her] 
*Cause a little while ago, 
As I kinder sit with one eye shut 
And a-singin’ soft and low, 
A voice dropped down on my fevered brain, 
Sayin’ ‘If you'll just hush, I'll rain!’” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 











A Short Tale. 





Runuer Swift—Great heavens, where’s 
shere a trce!! Here comes a wild bull. 























“Well, Jim, s0 the Chinese has to go 
after all!” | i 
“And I’m very glad of it. There’s 
everythink agin’em. They ain’t sociable. 
They won’ “Tg steal, an’ they won’t 





Why He Laughed. 
Dick—What made you laugh whan 
you was being whipped? 

Ned—’Cause mamma said that it al- 
ways hurt her when she had to whip 
me. 





Bridget’s Forethought. 
“Didn’t the ladies who called leave 
cards?” 

Bridget—They wanted to, ma’am, but 
I told them you had plenty of your own, 
and better, too. 


What Passed Between. 

Judge Guffey— What passed between 
yourself and the complainant? 
O’Brien—I think, sor, a half a dozen 
bricks and a piece of pavin’ stone.— 
Raymond’s Monthly. 








Considerate. 


“ Papa, will you buy me a drum?” 
“Ah, but, my boy, you will disturb 
me very much if I do.” 

“Oh, no, papa. I won’t drum except 
when you're asleep.” — Young Folks. 





Why It Was Desirable. 


Mamma—Did you ask God to make 
your little brother well, Freddie? 

Freddie—Well, I should think so. 
How could I forget it, when he has to 
have all the playthings while he’s sick? 





She Was Particular. 


A little girl’s father had a round bald 
spot. Kissing him at bedtime, not long 
ago, she said: ; 

“Stoop down, popsy, dear; I want to 
kiss the place where the lining shows.” 


—_s 





How He Knew. 


Uncle Treetop—That heifer is two 
years old. 

City Niece—How do you know? 

“ By her horns.” 

“Oh, to be sure; she has only two.” 
—Life. 


Not His Way. 
Uncle—Now, Robbie, if I gave you 
20 cents and Ned promised you 10 
more, how much would you have? 
Robbie—Twenty cents. 

Uncle—How can that be? 
Robbie—Cause Ned wouldn’t pay his. 








His Opinion of Fairs. 
“Weel, friends,’ said a Scottish 
clergyman recently, “the kirk is urgently 
in need of siller, and as we have failed to 
get money honestly we will have to see 
what a bazaar can do for us.”—New 
York Tribune. 





Preparing to Stay. 

Aunt Mandy (at concert) — Now, 
what’s the next thing to be done? 
Uncle Josiah—They’re goin’ to sing 
“For a Thousand Years.” 

Aunt Mandy—For the land sake, 
Josiah, you’d better sell the tickets or 
telegraph the children what’s keepin’ us. 





Very Polite. 


Uncle Joshua—These city people have 
mighty polite manners, Maria. 

His Wife—How so? 

Uncle Joshua—Just let a couple of 
fellers have my watch that they offered 
to go and get regulated free gratis, 
They’re to bring it back to me at the 
hotel.— Chicago Revord. 





Refuted Slander. 


"Tt takes a war, or at least something 
as theatrical as war, to bring out the 
patriotism of women,” said the oracular 
man. “Of plain, everyday work for the 
good of the country they haven’t the 
least idea.” 

“T happen to know better than that,” 
said the other man. “I know the wife 
of a Congressman who took the manu- 
script of a tariff speech her husband was 
intending to perpetrate and gave it to 
the hired girl to clean the stove with.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 





A Reminder. 


A lady who has attained considerable 
wealth was calling on a new neighbor 
yesterday. She is much given to brag- 
ging, and was going far beyond any 
previous effort. The neighbor seemed 
to be taking it all in seriously, but you 
can never tell much about a woman. 
Finally Mrs. Swell said: “Oh, Mrs. Cool, 
you have such a pretty little home! 
You ought to be very proud of your 
home. Why,I can remember when I 
didn’t have much better than this my- 
self.” 

Mrs. Cool responded: “ Yes, I think 
it was when you worked in my aunt’s 
kitchen.” The call was \ perceptibly 
shortened.— Indianapolis Sentinel. 


They were Kind-hearted. 


Two Rochester women were discussing 
the subject of salads and their construc- 
tion. The first said: “ Now, for lobster 
salad I always get a nice live lobster 
that weighs about one pound and a half 
or two pounds, and boil it nicely.” 

The second broke in with “ How do you 
kill the lobster? You know, I never 
buy live lobsters, because I think it is so 
inhuman to kill them by putting them 
into a kettle of hot water.” ; 

The first woman replied: “Oh, I 
never kill them that way; that would be 
too horrible. I always put them on in 
cold water and let them come to a boil.” 








get drunk. hat are they good for, 
anyhow ? ”——Lafe> 4 0s 





—Rochester Post-Express Press, 


THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 
The. proportion of fat in the early 
growth of common pasture grasses is: 
In the dry matter of first growth red 
clover, 7.03 per cent.; June grass, 4:24; 
red top, 3.75; timothy, 4.20; meadow 
foxtail, 4.28; sweet vernal, 4.55; rye! 
grass, 4.55. Later the proportion is re- 
duced more than one-half. 


It is a sad fact that not one-half the 
cows in the ordinary herds pay for their 
feed at the market prices of it, and some 
do not pay the actual cost of it. So that 
it is of great importance for all concerned 
to investigate their cows and find the 
exact value of each one. This may be 
done with little trouble, and without any 
scientific work, merely by churning the 
cream taken from the milk of one cow 
at a time, by itself, in a small churn, or 
in a fruit jar, even, which. will answer 
every purpose, and thus test the character 
of each one. 


FOOD AND MILK, 


Some Experiments in Ontario. 


A trial carried out last year on the 
Ontario College Experimental Farm, 
and recorded in the annual report just 
received, hasan important bearing upon 
the vexed question of the effect of a 
cow’s food upon the richness of her milk. 
There were two trials, but it is necessary 
to refer to one only, as the conditions 
under which it was carried on were far 
more distinctive than those of the other. 
Eight cows were fed for a month on pas- 
ture and one pound of bran each, given 
simply to induce them to come into their 
stalls; for a second month, on pasture 
and one pound each of bran, peas, and 
wheat during the first week, double 
quantities in the second, and treble in 
the third and fourth weeks; and, lastly, 
for a fortnight on pasture and all the 
green peas and oats (presumably green 
oats) they liked to eat. Now, in the 
conclusions derived from the results, it is 
said that there was practically no differ- 
ence in the proportions of butter fat in 
the milk given by the cows in the first 
and second periods, and, taking the 
periods in their entirety, this is true; 
but it wopld be quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that this proves that the food made 
no difference in the quality of the milk, 
and it is strange that the writer of the 
report did not notice the striking differ- 
ences which we will mention. In the 
first place, the cows had been in their 
Winter quarters, in sheds, till the end of 
May, when they were first turned out 
onto the pasture, getting one pound of 
bran each a day. 

Before they were turned out, the 
average percentage of butter fat in their 
milk was 3.51; whereas, for the first 
week on the pasture it was 4.22, with a 
considerable increase in the volume of 
milk. Here we have a clear demonstra 
tion of food making a difference in the 
richness of milk. This surprised the 
manager of the experiments, who was 
prepared for the increased flow of milk, 
but not for the increase in butter fat. 
But this is not the first trial in which it 
has been shown that good pasture pro- 
duces richer milk than corn. As to the 
lack of appreciable difference in the 
quality of the milk in the next two 
mouths, it is clearly explained by state- 
ments made, though the explanation is 
not recognized. It is stated that dry 
weather and consequent poor pasturage 
caused the quantity of milk to shrink 
during the second monthly period, when 
the cows had a gradually-increasing sup- 
ply of corn. No doubt the most nutri- 
tious grasses were eaten bare before the 
second month began, and the corn barely 
made up for the loss. Yet, in spite of 
the pasture getting worse and worse, the 
richness of the milk increased slightly 
with the increase of corn, the average 
percentage of fat being 3.82 for the last 
week of the second period, as compared 
with 3.62 for the first. 

Again, in the last fortnight of the trial, 
when the cows had all the green peas 
and oats they liked to eat, still running 
on the pasture, the average percentage 
of butter fat increased from 3.82 t04.01. 
Comparing the results in the last period 
with those of the first week of the second 
period, (when the cows had poor pastur- 
age and little corn,) the increase is from 
3.62 to 4.01. But the most striking 
difference is that first mentioned. The 
cows, before being turned out, had been 
getting one bushel of roots, 24 pounds of 
hay, four pounds of wheat, and four 
pounds of bran each per day, and the 
average percentage of fat in their milk 
during the last week, as stated above, 
was 3.51; but they did so much better 
on the fresh herbage of the pasture, 

robably not touched before since the 
Winter, that while getting only a pound 
of bran each in addition, their milk be- 
came richer as well as more abundant, 
the percentage of fat being 4.22. 














Protection to the Dairy. 


Ex-Gov. Hoard, of Wisconsin, said 
recently : 

“In April, 1893, I received an average 
of $1.47. per hundred pounds for my 
milk, and in April, 1894, I received 88 
cents per hundred, a reduction of about 
59 cents, or about 40 per cent. The 
average price in March, 1893, was $1.45, 
and in March, 1894, it was $1.07. For 
February, 1893, it was $1.46, and for 
February, 1894, it was $1.27... For 
January, 1893, it was $1.78, and» for 
January, 1894, it was $1.33. It willbe 
seen that the difference has increased 
with each month since January until in 
April it was more than 40 per cent. re- 
duction or loss, 

“ This is the best illustration of the fact 
that the farmer has as much: interest in 

rotection as any other class. We have 
n told that it does not matter to the 
farmer whether we have protection or 
free trade. But here we see that when 
you cut off the purchasing power and 


strike me. The temowal of protection 
strikes the man in £heifactory and takes 
away his power my butter 
and milk. It strikeaime pretty hard 


eae ere SaaS myiieg 
coul 


“Hoard’s creargerias supply butter 
regularly to 3,500 faniilies in Chicago, 
Pittsburg and other cities. A year ago 
these families called far $15,000 worth 
of butter more than we could supply. 
D consequence of the: hard times they 
have reduced their demand, so that we 
now manufacture a considerable surplus 
over and above their demands.” 





Dehorning and Milk. 


Veterinary Surgeon E. M. Gatchel, of 
West Chester, Pa., says in a report: 

“There is one other evil I wish to call 
your attention to, That is in regard to 
using the milk of a herd of cattle on the 
days immediately following the operation 
of dehorning. I have examined quite a 
number of cattle after they were dehorned 
and found that their temperature arose 
to 104, 106, and, in some cases, as high 
as 108. A period of eight or nine days 
elapsed before their temperature went 
down to nearly the normal. During 
that period the owners continued ship- 
ping the milk to Philadelphia. When 
a cow's temperature runs up to 104 or 
upward her milk is positively unfit for 
use, and, I dare say, may be deadly to 
infants,” 





How “Cream Colored” Milk is Made. 


A writer in the Economic Review re- 
veals some of the secrets of the milk 
trade, as discovered by himself in an 
attempt to run a London dairy on hon- 
est principles. His first discovery was 
that all London milk had to be “dyed” 
to suit the London fancy. This is 
effected by mixing about one teaspoon- 
ful of liquid annotto, a vegetable dye of 
a harmless nature, with every eight 
quarts of milk. In vain he explained 
to his London customers that the proper 
color of most milk is white. “They in- 
sisted that my white milk was ‘chalk 
and water,’ and other people’s ‘ cream- 
colored’ milk was creamy, beautiful, 
rich, and fresh. My milk was skimmed, 
etc. I gave way in this thing alone. I 
gave them their heart’s desire—the 
cream-colored milk.” 


Diseases of the Cherry Tree. 


The cherry tree is subject to attack by 
several destructive parasites, both animal 
and vegetable. Some of these are so in- 
conspicuous as to quite evade detection 
by any but experts who have studied 
their character and the effects upon the 
trees, which an ordinary observer could 
scarcely trace. A small beetle bores in 
the sapwood and makes devious channels 
under the bark, so as to completely 
separate this from the wood, and thus in 
time destroys the trees. Another incon- 
spicuous insect is a slug which eats the 
surface of the leaf, leaving only thé 
skeleton, so that the tree seems as if it 
had been burned. The rosebug does 
the.same kind of mischief; one fungus 
destroys the leaves, and another injures 
the bark and causes black knots on it 
that exude gum and in time spread over 
the tree and kill it. The remedy forthe 
bark borer has not yet been discovered, 
but painting the tree with lime wash 
with enough carbolic acid in it to give it 
a strong odor will keep the insects at a 
distance to some extent. The slug is 
destroyed by scattering air-slacked lime 
on the leaves. The rosebug has so far 
defied all attempts, except spraying the 
leaves with Paris Green, which kills 
some of them, but they are so numerous 
and so persistent that even this precaution 
fails at times. Another kind of spray- 
ing the leaves with sulphate of copper 
and lime solution is a remedy for the 
leaf blight. This liquid consists of four 
ounces of the sulphate dissolved in one 
gallon of water, and six ounces of lime 
slaked in the same quantity of water ; 
both, being mixed and strained, are di- 
luted with five gallons of water, and the 
liquid is sprayed on the leaves. The black 
knot must be cut out as soon as it ap- 
pears, and the tree washed with this 
copper solution. 








Killing Caterpillars. 


The Gennessee Valley Forestry Asso- 
ciation has gotten itself into a box in 
trying to promote the destruction of 
caterpillars about Rochester, N. Y. It 
made the following offer to the children 
of the public schools: “To the three 
scholars in different schools gathering 
the largest number of cocoons, $5 each ; 
to the three scholars in different schools 
gathering the next largest number of 
cocoons, $3 each; to the three scholars 
in different schools gathering the next 
largest number of cocoons, $2 each. 
Any scholar who shall gather a larger 
number than was reported last year 
(44,900) will be paid $10 as a first 
prize.” 

The association:greatly underestimated 
the activity of the American boy and 
girl. The championship was claimed 
by one boy who turned in over 350,000 
cocoons in a few days: The next high- 
est were 116,578, 92,194, 87,000, 80,- 
000, ete. Up to:date 20 children in 
one school have beaten last year’s rec- 
ord, and 20 more are near it, so that 
the association has the payment of at 
least $400 in prizes to look forward to, 
with the returns not yet all in. It is 
calculated that 4,000,000 cocoons have 
already been turned in and destroyed. 
It is a great and good work, but the as- 
sociation is not well disposed to footing 
such an enormous bill. 





“Don’t Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 
Life Away.” 


Name of little book just received-—tells 
about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical cure for chewing, smoking, cigaret 
or snuff habit. You run no physical or finan- 
cial risk, for Notobae is absolutely guaranteed 
to cure or money refunded. Your druggist’s 
got it or will get it. Write for the book— 
mailed free. THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 





~ THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 


~ Plums are especially promising in some 
localities. ' ial 

Prospects for. apples up to date are 
not promising. 


Plow, so that no weeds or grass will be 
allowed to grow in a young orchard. 

In nearly all cases, the best way of 
applying wood ashes is as a top dressing. 


The amount of manure that can be 
applied depends on the fertility of the 
soil, 


Pear trees growing too rapidly are 
more liable to blight than those of slow 
growth, 


High prices are paid for the best 
quality of fruit only. It does not pay to 
market any other kind. 


One of the best plans of management 
with the peach orchard is to give it the 
same cultivation as corn. 


It is time now to look to the fruit trees 
and see that they do not overbear. 
Thin the fruit if it grows too thickly. 


Vacancies among the raspberry and 
blackberry rows can be filled by taking 
up young sucker plants and transplant- 
ing. 

If any of the limbs have been broken 
off in any way, the wound should be 
trimmed off smooth and a good coat of 
paint applied. 

Fine peach tree seedlings may be 
raised by sowing the stones in the Fall 
or Spring, and are often superior to 
selected kinds. 


Do not have half a dozen grapevine 
canes where only one should be, for the 
result will be many vines, overcrowded 
with small bunches. 


One decided advantage with the rasp- 
berry is the certainty of its fruiting un- 
der anything like fairconditions, It can 
nearly always be relied upon. 


The Sutton Beauty is a Winter apple 
which is being used by many to supplant 
the Baldwin ; the latter having failed to 
produce good fruit in some localities of 
late. 


It fis generally considered labor lost 
attempting to mend a half-worn out 
orchard by filling in the vacant places 
with young trees. The more economical 
plan is to commence a new orchard in a 
new situation. 


Properly-conducted pear culture is a 
most profitable branch of fruit-growing. 
Aside from the chances of blight, a 
pear orchard once in bearing will pay a 
profit for many years. One acre will 
yield as much of a crop as is ordinarily 
obtained from two acres of apples. 


It has been stated by a representative 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad that if 
California’s fruit production and ship- 
ments go on increasing at their present 
rate, they will soon be shipping out 
of the State a train load, fresh, dried and 
canned, every work hour of the day 
every day in the year. 


A report from the Geneseo Valley, N. 
Y.,states the prospects were never better for 
fruit, with the exception of peaches. The 
plum, pear and cherry trees are loaded, 
and the prospect for apples up to the 
average. The grapevines look well, but 
it is a little early to determine the out- 
put. John F. White, the Fruit Prince of 
the Geneseo, has 30 acres of plums, 
7,000 trees, which are almost breaking 
down with fruit, one twig broken off at 
random having 35 good-sized plums in 
a cluster occupying three and a half 
inches of the twig, and that is about the 
way throughout the whole orchard. 


Concerning vineyard work the Grape 
Belt says: “ Summer pinching off of the 
fruit bearing wood is a delusion Re- 
move the shoots below the lower wire, but 
leave the upper growth unchecked. 
About every three days watch out for 
the downy mildew and anthracnose. A 
few days of hot, wet, muggy weather will 
sometimes raise the mischief. 

In time of wet we must prepare for 
drouth. In Midsummer, after the 
heaviest rain, it is surprising how dry 
the ground becomes in four or five days 
of sunshine. The dry bake of the sur- 
face of these dry spells following wet, is 
very bad and should be worked against 
by all the efforts of the grower. 


Orchard trees may be from 12 to 25 
feet apart: in the rows and these any con- 
venient distance from each other—from 
four to six rods. Freedom is then al- 
lowed for light and air and the culti- 
vation of spaces between. 

When limited areas of ground only 
can be given to orchards, and when it is 
desirable not to trench on the spaces de- 
signed for other crops, this mode of plant- 
ing, in some of its variations, as to dis- 
tances asunder, may be found conveni- 
ent. It is very successful with standard 
pears, the roots of which descend more 
directly downwards than apple roots, and 
most of the trees have a more erect form. 
If the rows are six rods apart the roots 
will sometimes meet in the spaces when 
the trees are fully grown, and thus the 
trees will be benefited by any enriching 
which may be given or by any cultiva- 
tion for their benefit. 





Ants About Fruit Trees. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: Please tell 
me how to get rid of ants about fruit trees,— 
E. D. Lioyp, Johnstown, Pa. 

/ We would ask our correspondent to 
stop and think if he really desires to get 
rid of ants. They are generally quite 
useful, as they feed on the larve of 
noxious insects. If he is still determined 
to get rid of his little friends, he can do 
so by running a stick down into their 
nests, in several places, pouring into each 
hole a teaspoonful.gf bisulphid of carbon, 
and quickly stamping the holes shut. 
Or he may lay a sponge or some similar 
thing, which he has wet with sweetened 
water near their path, and after it is 
filled with them dip it-into hot water.— 





Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agents 
wanted. 











consuming power of my customers you 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE YOUNG TREES, 


Why Farmers Do Not Have. Greater 
Success with Them. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Of the 
great number of fruit and ornamental 
trees which are put out every Spring, 
only a moderate proportion promptly 
start into a vigorous and permanent 
growth. A much larger proportion of 
these trees get started after a while and 
do fairly well. But this leaves a vast 
number which either die outright or 
which, though they live for a while, have 
such a feeble hold upon life that they 
never become of any value. 

The condition of things above de- 
scribed is not pleasant. Neither is it 
profitable. On the contrary, it involves 
numberless losses and disappointments. 
To a very great extent it can be, and 
certainly should be, remedied. In order to 
find, and intelligently apply, an efficient 
remedy it will be necessary to ascertain 
the causes of the difficulty with which 
we are obliged to contend. The causes 
vary in different places and in different 
years, but they can be readily discovered, 
and most of them can be either prevented 
or their action can be neutralized with- 
out much difficulty. 

A great many trees fail to make a 
satisfactory growth because they were 
not properly cared for in the nursery or 
were injured in being taken up, or in 
transportation. They are not in good 
condition when they reach the purchaser. 
Many of these trees never put out leaves 
after they are transplanted. The money 
paid for them, and the labor of putting 
them out, is lost. But, unpleasant: as 
such a result must be, this is not as bad 
as often occurs. In many instances the 
trees start late in the season, make a 
feeble growth, and for some years con- 
tinue a weak and useless existence. If 
they had perished at once, they could 
have been replaced by others the next 
season. But, as they make a show of 
life, and the owner hopes they will im- 
prove, they are allowed to occupy the 
land for quite along period. Thusthere 
is a loss of all the care which they re- 
ceive and a delay of several years in the 
time at which a good orchard can be se- 
cured. To prevent this evil, trees should 
be purchased of a reputable nurseryman, 
who will not only send good stock, but 
will pack it in a careful manner. In 
case trees are received in bad order it 
may be well to give them a trial, but if 
they do not get into a healthy and vigor- 
ous condition the second season after 
transplanting, they should be removed 
and their places supplied by more prom- 
ising specimens. 

A great number of trees are lost by 
means of careless setting. Some of these 
trees do not arrive in the best possible 
condition, but could be easily saved if 
they were properly handled. Others are 
in good order when received, but are put 
into the ground more like fence-posts 
than like trees. Asa natural and in- 
evitable consequence, the process of trans- 
planting is very far from successful. 
Many people seem to think that because 
a tree has lived three or four years, and 
has made considerable growth, it can be 
removed with but little risk, and be only 
slightly retarded in its development. It 
is true that if the tree has been properly 
treated in the nursery, and has been 
carefully handled in its journey from its 
old home to the new one, it can be put 
out with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty that it will live and thrive. This, 
however, is merely a possibility. It is 
much easier, and much more common on 
a good many farms, tu set the tree in 
a manner which will give very different 
results. The time of transplanting isa 
critical period in the life of a tree, and 
a great deal of care should be taken to 
give it every possible advantage. 

Although careful setting of the tree is 
of great importance, it is very far from 
being all that is required to insure its 
reaching a stage of usefulness. There 
are, in all, a great many trees which are 
in good condition when they are put out, 
and which do well for a while after being 
transplanted, yet which never prove of 
any real value to their owner. Neglect 
afier a tree has become well started in 
its new home may prove as disastrous as 
careless setting. If the tree is not to be 
well looked after during the whole period 
of its growth, there will be no great bene- 
fit in setting it carefully or, indeed, in 
setting itatall. There are several things 
which will need attention. Grass and 
weeds must be kept down around the™ 
trunk; water must not be allowed to 
stand around the roots; protection from 
drouth must be given by mulching; 
pruning must be done in order to keep 
the top in proper form ; insects must be 
kept from injuring the trunk and the 
leaves, and plant food must be provided 
at the proper time and in suitable con- 
dition to meet all the requirements of its 
growth. Some of these points are of 
greater importance than others, but each 
and all must have attention if the most 
complete development of the tree is to be 
secured. 

To properly attend to all the points 
indicated will involve considerably more 
labor and time than the too-common 
method of merely setting the trees and 
then letting them look after themselves. 
There will, however, be abundant com- 
pensation. For by these means fine trees 
will be secured which, whether they are 
grown for fruit or for ornament, will 
amply repay every effort which has been 
made for their production.—EL.ior, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Special Poison for Tent Caterpillars. 

Arsenate of lead has been found to be 
a special poison for the tent caterpillar. 
It does not injure the foliage of trees. 
A pound of the arsenate in 150 gallons 
of water also destroyed potato beetles. 
A convenient mode of preparing the 
solution is to add 11 ounces of acetate of 
lead and four ounces of arsenate of soda 
to 150 gallons of water for spraying trees 
or vines) The substances are poisons, 
and should be handled as carefully as 








Paris green. 


—* 


Some Hints. 


~ Eprron. American Farmer: To 
prevent the destruction of squash, cu- 
cumber, and mellon-vines by bugs, take 
a bucketful of wood or fine coal ashes 
and mix one pint of coaloil with the 
ashes; throw plenty of the ashes over 
and under the plants; the bugs will im- 
mediately leave and not return as long 
as the smell of the oil remains, Repeat 
once a week until the vines are tough 
enough to prevent destruction. This is 
a very cheap and sure remedy. I find 
that these peste are not near so trouble- 
some in this County (Chautauqua County, 
Kan.), as they were in Maryland. Our 
climate here is superior to California. 
Our population is composed of Eastern 
people, 1,700 of whom are old soldiers. 
Our lands are cheap. Nice improved 
farms can be had at $3 to $5 per 
acre. 


TO SAVE THE PEACH TREES. 


Before setting out peach trees, see that 
there are no borers in the trees. This 
can be easily ascertained by examining 
the bark at the root. If punctured with 
small holes the grub is there; remove 
them by using the point of a small knifee 
blade. Then wrap the tree loosely with 
brown paper, spread well with axel 
grease, sprinkle around it well with un- 
leached wood ashes when you set the 
tree; then cover in with earth. Planta 
stable and tie with a wisp of flax or 
wheat straw to keep the wind from 
moving the trees about until they become 
rooted. When an old tree becomes 
filled with grubs the bark will look 
rough and black; remove the earth 
from around it down to the roots, scrape 
off all gum and remove all the grubs 
that can be found without cutting away 
what bark the grub has left. Fill in 
around the tree with a shovelful or two 
of unleached wood ashes, then throw the 
earth back. The lye in the ashes will 
penetrate the bark and destroy the young 
worms. Shorten in the tree by cuttin 
back all long limbs. New wood wil 
then form, on which the largest peaches 
are found.—F, F. Atkinson, Sedan, 
Kan. 
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TO FARMERS AND HORSEOWNERS. 


‘‘ The Horse From Birth to Death.” 





Enlarged edition, pocket size, handsomely hound 
and illustrated. By a well known author, The ! st 
book ever written on the subject, complete 1p evi ry 
particular. Sent postpaid for 6nly 15 cents. Acidresa, 
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FERTILIZERS ARE UNPROFITABLE, 


Unless they contain sufficient Potash. 
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nt. of Potash. ie 
oerertilizers for Potatoes, Tobacco, Fruits, 40 | Vere 
tables should contain from 10 to 15 per cent. of Potash. 
Farmers should use fertilizers containing enous it ib 
ash, or apply Potash salts, such as Muriate tt ota , 
Sulphate of Potash and Kainit. For informa ee 


pamphlets, address, German Kall Works, %3 
St., New York City. 
When writing mention this paper. 
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OXFORD MFG. CO., $40 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
When writing mention this paper. 


3ENTS AT ONCE, 5 
MUST HAVE Dis damhlock free 9 ras for 29. 
isveted’ Hunts weighte: Saltepnoncics, Sid 
vented. Beats we " nied. |S 
a day. Write quick, BROELARD, Box v7, Phila 
When writing mention this paper. 


FOR ALL. $75 0 month salary and ¢# 
penses paid. If you want employment *" 
at once toP. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Mai0@ 


When writing mention this paper. 
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